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RECORDS } Whether you're 
# seeking a:complete 
symphony on automatic couplings, or 
searching for just one elusive record, 
you'll be wise to visit Imhof’s. For our 
record department is now able to offer 
you a wonderfully wide selection of all 
the newest records for every musical 
taste, and by every leading maker. And 
remember, Imhof’s records really are 
brand new since we use IM thorn needles 
exclusively for demonstration purposes. 


RADIOGRAMS! We have just received a limited 
® number of the new post-war 
Dynatron 11-valve 4-wave band radio chassis, complete with 
push-pull amplifier and 12-inch loudspeaker. Our service 
engineers will build this chassis into your present radiogram 
cabinet, or existing furniture, or even into the wall of your 
room. Here is a really unique opportunity to obtain a 
completely up-to-date and fully guaranteed instrument 
without any aggravating delay. The price for the complete 
chassis is £84, plus £20/6/- purchase tax. Installation charges 
extra. This is an exclusive Imhof offer—and we strongly 
advise early application. Post orders will be welcomed. 


| St THERE'S ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW AT IMHOF’S 


IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD., 112 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! MUSEUM 5944 
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Eduard van Beinum conducting the 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 1626-3! 


Automatic couplings AK 1626-31 
Prices A and AK Series 4/9 plus 1/0} P.T 


This brilliant work by Berlioz, masterfully interpreted by drums in the ‘‘March to the Scaffold’’, the brass in the 


Eduard van Beinumand the Concertgebouw Orchestra, proves Witches’ Sabbath’’ . . . how else, other than by ffrr record- 


for all time the absolute supremacy of Decca ffrr recording. _ing, could these elusive musical qualities be captured with the 


Compare it. Listen to the harp in the Ball sequence, the clarity, body and definition of music in the concert-hall ? 


The Decola electric record reproducer, of which a number were supplied for 
Their Majesties’ use in the Royal South African Train (and also in the ‘‘Vanguard”’) 
does full justice to Decca ffrr recording. It will bring out all the finest qualities 
of every record in your collection. Ask your dealer to let you hear part of the 
“Symphonie Fantastique’’ on the Decola—it will be a revelation. 


Decca 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 in G Major 
—Bach - - - DB6457-8 





BARBIROLLI 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Symphonie Fantastique, Op. 14—Berlioz 
C 3563-9 





GERMANI 


Prelude and Fugue in B Minor—Bach 
C 3604-5 
(Played on the organ in Westminster 
Cathedral, London). 





NEVEU 


Piece en forme de habanera — Ravel ; 
Bagatelle — Scarlatescu - DA1871 
(Accompanied by Jean Neveu). 





RINA GIGLI 


Merce, dilette Amiche (from ‘I Vespri 
Siciliani’’?)— Verdi; Non mi_ resta 
(‘* L’Amico Fritz’’)—Mascagni. ¢ 

DB 6459 





MARIO BINCI 


Cielo e Mar! (from ‘‘ La Gioconda’’) 
— Ponchielli ; Ella mi fu rapita (from 
** Rigoletto ’’) — Verdi - C3606 





SCHIOTZ 


‘Die Schone Millerin.”’ Nos. 16-20 
—Schubert - - DB 6268-9 
(Accompanied by Gerald Moore). 





RUBINSTEIN 


Nocturne in A Flat Op. 33 — Faure; 
Mouvement Perpetuels—Poulenc 
DB 6467 





MICHELANGELI 


Sonata in C Minor — Scarlatti ; 
Pastorale (Sonatina in D Minor. 
L. 413) —Scarlatti - - DA 538e 





Sonata in A Major, 


SCHNABEL & FOURNIER °&% a2. 





BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ARTHUR FIEDLER 


Overture — ‘‘ La Belle Helene ’’ — Offenbach 
C 3597 
THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
conducted by George Melachrino 
Intermezzo—‘‘Cavalleria } usticana’’ Mascagni; 
Serenade—Schubert arr. Melachrino B9680 


ANNE ZIEGLER & WEBSTER BOOTH 
Life and_Love — from ‘‘ Princess Charming ’’; 
Dream Dust—from ‘‘Helen’’ - B98: 


‘“*HUTCH”’ 
Heartaches; Danger Ahead - - BD 1173 


SPIKE JONES 
and his other Orchestra 
Minka; Lassus Trombone - - BD 1174 


VAUGHN MONROE 
and his Orchestra 


Dream ; We could make such beautiful Music 
BD 1195 


JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 
Escapada ; To a wild Rose - - BD 59%; 


THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 
Directed by Paul Fenoulhet 


Guilty ; Bow Bells - - - BD gyty 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
and his All Stars 
Rockin’ Chair ; 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
and his Hot Six 
Sugar = = = Bag 


ESQUIRE ALL-AMERICAN 
AWARD WINNERS 


Blow me Down; Indian Summer - B 9484 





**FOUR QUARTETS”’ 
T. S. ELIOT 
Read by the Author 
. Burnt Norton ; 
. East Coker 
. The Dry Salvages 
. Little Gidding 
C 3598-603 
Recorded under the auspices of 
the British Council 
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COMPETITION 


Very nearly two years of prolific record- 
ings have passed since we last had a 
competition to find out the opinions of our 
readers—or of those who had had the 
chance and the time to form them—about 
the qualities of records made under the 
most modern conditions. The results were 


most interesting, as may easily be recalled — 


by glancing again at the report on pp. gI-2 
of the issue for January, 1946, and the 
Editor’s comments in the following issue. 
The most popular records in order of 
voting were : 

The Planets, H.M.V. DB6227-33. 

Espatia, Columbia LX88o. 

Carmen Suite, Columbia LX823-4. 

La Scala di Seta, H.M.V. DB3541. 

Norwegian Dances, Columbia DX1192-3. 

Dance of the Hours, Decca K1119. 

Slavonic Dances, Decca K1124. 

Four of these seven recordings were made 
in the Kingsway Hall, London, and much 
of the verdicts and comments of com- 
petitors on concert halls and studios has 
proved of value to the recording experts. 

We now hope to get equally keen support 
from readers of THE (GRAMOPHONE in 
attempting to pick up the threads from that 
point and to put a spotlight on the most 
popularly successful achievements of the 
next year—up to and including September 
1946—and perhaps to deduce some of the 
present trends in musical tastes and desires. 
To extend the scope up to the present day 
would make the undertaking laborious 
enough to defeat the object of the competi- 
tion, and it is hoped to have a further 
poll in January to bring matters up to date. 

Even as it is, the following list—culled, 
we hope, with arbitrary discretion from 
our review pages—is long enough to risk 
confusing many of us, and page references 
are given to back numbers as refreshers to 
hazy memories. It begins with a few of the 
works already appraised when the Editor 
reported on the last competition: these are 
included to establish the continuity of 
standard. Six works only—marked (A) 

-were recorded abroad: there was a 
reason for including each of them, but as 
a rule the list is confined to the work of our 
own recording engineers. 

You are asked——begged—given plenty of 
time—to decide which fifteen out of the 
sixty-four choices are, in your judg- 
ment, the most valuable and satisfying 
additions to the Library of Recorded 
Music ? 

The word valuable means here intrinsi- 
cally valuable. A ten-inch plum label may 
be as valuable as a score of twelve-inch 
cclebrity records, just as a wild flower may 


delight you more than an orchid, or a 
pocket R.L.S. than a Swanston edition in 
twenty-six volumes. Forget, so far as you 
can, how much the records against each 
number cost to make, or how much to 
buy ; only in the last ditch of indecision 
give a thought to ‘‘ value for money.”’ 

The serial numbers in the left-hand 
column are for your convenience and ours. 
There is no need to mention catalcgue 
numbers, titles, artists, orchestras. Please 
don’t, if you can help it. 

RULES 

(a) Write your name and address clearly. 
Then the serial numbers of your fiftcen 
choices in order of preference. Avoid 
brackets. Add if you wish not more than 
twenty words of terse comment against any 
or each number. The comments will only 
be considered if you otherwise tie with 
another prize winner. 

(b) Address envelope (or postcard) : 
‘** Competitions,’ The Gramophone, 49 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlescx, .as 
soon as you like, enclosing coupon on p. xii, 
to be received by Saturday, 29th November, 
at the latest. 

(c) The Editor’s decision will be final on 
all points open to doubt. 


REWARDS 

When the result of the voting has been 
ascertained a First Prize of Ten Guineas’ 
Worth of Records (winner’s choice) will be 
awarded to the competitor who has-.most 
accurately chosen the fifteen in the correct 
order. 

Second Prize, Five Guineas’ Worth of 
Records, and Third Prize, Two and a half 
Guineas’ Worth. 

Five Consolation Prizes—a copy of 
Gaisberg’s Music on Record (15s.). 

Five Consolation Prizes—a copy of 
Huroc’s Impresario (15s.). 


PROPOSED— 1945 


I H.M.V. DB6227-33. 
(Holst). July, p. 17. 

II Col. DX1187-90. Clarinet Quintet 
(Mozart). May, p. 144. 

H.M.V. (€3435-46. Dream of 
Gerontius (Elgar). June, p. 4. 

IV Col. DX1196-7. Horoscope (Lam- 
bert). July, p. 17. 

V Decca Krrgo-1. Ballade for pf. 
and orch. (Fauré). July, p. 17. 
Col. DX1199. Notturno e Taran- 
tella (Szymanowski). Aug., Pp. 30. 
(A) VII H.M.V.  DB6210-9. Requiem 
(Verdi). Sept., p. 42. 

VIII Decca K1138-9. Quintet in E flat, 
K407 (Mozart). Sept., p. 43- 
Col. DB2188. Wedding Waltz 

(Dohnanyi). Oct., p. 53- 


The Planets 


Il 


VI 


IX 


xX 
XXI 
XXII 


XXIII 
XXIV 
(A) XXV 


XXVI 
XXVII 
XXVIII 


XXIX 


XXX 
XXXI 


XXXII 


XXXIII 
XXXIV 


(A)XXXV 
XXXVI 
XXXVII 


XXXVIII 


H.M.V. C3454. Comfort ye and 
Every Valley, Nash. Oct, p. 54. 
H.M.V. DB6239-40. Daphnis and 
Chloe No. 2 (Ravel). Nov., p. 64. 
H.M.V. DB6237-8. Prince Igor 
Overture and Trojan March. Nov., 


p. 65. 
Col. DX1217. The Three Bears 
(Eric Coates). Nov., p. 65. 
Decca K1145. Piano Concerto. 
(Khachaturyan). Lympany. Nov. 
p. 65. 
Decca K1142-4. Casse-Noisette 
Suite (Tchaikovsky). Nov., p. 66. 
Col. DB2194 Mendelssohn Duets, 1. 
Baillie and K. Ferrier. Nov., p. 67 
Col. DX1221. Roumanian Folk 
Dances (Bartok). Dec., p. 82. 
H.M.V. DB6241. Royal Hunt and 
Storm (Berlioz). Dec., p. 83. 
Col. DX1214. La Campanella and 
Triana, Cyril Smith. Dec., p. 84. 


1946 


H.M.V. DB6244-7. Concerto in D 
mi. (Sibelius), Neveu Jan., p. 93. 

H.M.V. C3478-80. Sinfonia Con- 
certante (Walton). Jan., p. 94. 

Decca K1158-60. Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain (Falla). Curzon. 

Jan., p. 95. 

Decca K1154. Euryanthe Overture 
(Weber). Jan., p. 96. 

Col. DX1228. Nocturnes (Field), 
Denis Matthews. Jan., p. 96. 
H.M.V. (3482-3. Midsummer 
Watch and Elégie (Alfvén). Feb., 

Pp. 105. - 

Col. DX1230. Chaconne in G mi. 
(Purcell). Feb., p. 105. 

H.M.V. DB6251. Jl Seraglio Over- 
ture (Mozart). Feb., p. 105. 

H.M.V. DA1852. Two Schubert 
songs, Eliz. Schumann. Feb., 
p. 106. 

H.M.V. DB6250. Two Gouncd 
songs, Pierre Bernac.  Feb., 
p- 106. 

Decca K1155-7. A Ceremony of 
Carols (Britten). Feb., p. 107. 
H.M.V. C3484. The Walk to the 
Paradise Gardens (Delius). Mar. 

piti7. 

Decca K1161-3. Concerto No. 2 
(Saint-Saéns), Lympany. Mar., 
p. 118. ‘ 

Decca K1164. Two Handel airs, 
Ada Alsop. Mar., p. 118. 

H.M.V. C3463. Three folk-songs, 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir. Mar., 
p. 118. 

H.M.V. DB6268-9. Till Eulen- 
spiegel (R. Strauss). Apl., p. 129. 

Col. DX1236. Ttalian Serenade 
(Wolf). Apl., p. 129. 

Col. DX1237. Reverie and Mazurka 
(Balakirev), Kentner. Apl., 


Pp. 130. 

H.M.V. (3485. Clair de Lune 
(Debussy) and Polonaise 
(Chopin), Moiseiwitsch. Apl., 
p. 131. 


B. 








50 
XXXIX H.M.V. DB6270-2. Dichterliebe 
(Schumann), Aksel Schiétz, Apl., 
p. 131. 
XL H.M.V. DB6267. Four 
(Poulenc), Pierre Bernac. 


songs 
Apl., 
Pp. 132. 
XLI H.M.V. Bg464. Blue Birdand Ocan 
ye sew cushions, Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir. Apl., p. 132. 


(A) XLII H.M.V. DB6261-5. Harold in 
Italy (Berlioz). May, p. 141. 
XLIII H.M.V. C3491. The Banks of 
Green Willow (Butterworth). 
May, p. 142. 
XLIV Decca K1i171. Rondo Capriccioso 
(Saint-Saéns), Haendel. May, 
p- 142. 
XLV Decca K1i174. Baraza (Bliss). 
May, p. 142. 
(A) XLVI Bruns. 0159. Granada (Albeniz) 
and Tonadilla (Granados), 
Segovia. May, p. 143. 
XLVII H.M.V. DB6289-93. Job 
(Vaughan-Williams). June, p. 3. 
XLVIII Col. DX1249-50. Rake’s Progress 
(Gavin Gordon). June, p. 4. 
XLIX Decca K1388-g2. Petrouchka 


(Stravinsky). June, p. 4. 

L Decca K1370-3. Italian Symphony 
(Mendelssohn). June, p. 5. 

LI Col. DX1244. Der Freischiitz Over- 
ture (Weber). June, p. 5. 
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LII H.M.V. C3494. Sonata in D major 
(Haydn), Solomon. June, p. 6. 
H.M.V. DB6295-7. The Great 
Elopement (Handel-Beecham). 
July, p. 19. 
Col. DX1251-5. 
(Rachmaninov), 
July, p. 19. 
Decca K1431-2. Leonora Overture 
No 2 (Beethoven). July, p. 20. 
H.M.V. C3403. Ballade No. 4 
(Chopin), Solomon. July, p. 21. 
H.M.V. C€3498-500. Sea Pictures 
(Elgar), G. Ripley. July, p. 21. 
H.M.V. Bg486. Elégie (Massenet) 
and None but the weary heart 
(Tchaikovsky), Joan Hammond. 
July, p. 22. 
Col. DX1258-9. Three Cornered 
Hat (Falla). Aug., p. 32. 
Col. DX1262. Ruler of the Spirits 
Overture (Weber). Aug., p. 32. 
H.M.V. C3502. Street Corner Over- 
ture (Rawsthorne). Aug., p. 33- 
Col. DX1260-1. Miracle in the 
Gorbals (Bliss). Aug., p. 33- 
H.M.V. DB6299. Le Bestiaire and 
Montparnasse (Poulenc), Bernac. 


Rondo No. 2 
(Mozart), Schnabel. Aug., 1946 


P- 34- 


LIII 


LIV Concerto No 3 


Cyril Smith. 
LV 
LVI 
LVII 
LVIII 


LVIX 
LX 
LXI 
LXII 
LXIII 


LXIV H 





ARAM KHACHATURYAN 


By JOHN CULSHAW 


HERE are some composers who gain the 

qualification ‘famous’? by a slow and 
steady grind up the path of fame ; they write 
symphonies, concertos and operas which remain 
in manuscript form even though they may 
achieve the distinction of a single performance. 
Then one day something happens ; a work, to 
use the popular expression, “* catches on.”” Our 
composer is, if somewhat perilously, at least 
established. But there is another variety of 
composer, and he is the man whose name is 
completely unknown to the general public until 
suddenly, on the strength of one performance, 
he joins the ranks of the famous. Such a man is 
Aram Khachaturyan, who in 1939 meant 
nothing in England; to-day his progress is 
watched by all music lovers who have any 
interest in contemporary music. 

Khachaturyan was planted very firmly in 
the middle of London’s musical life by Moura 
Lympany in April, 1940, when she gave the 
first English performance of his Piano Concerto 
at the Queen’s Hall. It was a double occasion, 
for not only were the public astounded to see a 
young lady sailing with apparent ease through a 
concerto of extreme technical difficulty, they 
were equally astounded to find a contemporary 
work which made an immediate and very 
inviting appeal. Since then the Concerto, still 
in the highly competent hands of Miss Lympany, 
has won a degree of popularity in this country 
which is quite remarkable considering that 
only seven years have passed since its first 
performance. Furthermore, it has even been 
recorded, and this in itself is an honour rarely 
afforded to so young a composition. Khacha- 
turyan is very much a “ one-work ”’ composer, 
but that one work has obviously got something. 

From the scanty available writings of Russian 
and British authorities it is possible to get a brief 
outline of his life. Khachaturyan was born in 
Tiflis in 1904, and it seems that until he was 
nineteen he received little musical or even 


general education. But at that age he seems to 
have been convinced that his future lay in some 
kind of musical work (there is no evidence that 
he was in any way “ pushed ”’ by his family), 
and with this in view he went to Moscow and 
managed to enter the Gnessin School of Music. 
It is not within the scope of this article to dwell 
on the rights and wrongs of the Russian musical 
system, but it is worth considering what would 
be the fate of a young would-be British composer 
who, at the age of nineteen and lacking all 
knowledge of music and musicians, presented 
himself for education at one of our august 
academies. At any rate, Khachaturyan’s 
innocence was so great that he had no idea in 
which branch of music to specialise, for which 
reason he embarked on a course of two years’ 
*cello study. That completed, he entered 
Gnessin’s composition class, after which he 
went to the Moscow Conservatoire to continue 
his studies under Litinskov and, most important 
of all, Miaskovsky. By the time he left the 
Conservatoire in 1934 he had composed a 
considerable number of works, including the 
First Symphony, written for his Diploma. 
Gerald Abraham has pointed out by far the 
most interesting fact about his musical educa- 
tion, and that is that Khachaturyan discovered 
music through contemporary music, and only 
later developed a love of the classics. A glance 
at the latest list of his compositions shows him 
to be the composer of two symphonies, three 
concertos and a variety of orchestral, chamber, 
theatre, ballet and film music. The balance 
between these sections is fairly even. 

In popular literature great stress is invariably 
placed on his use of folk-song. Despite the fact 
that he has at times used Armenian, Ukrainian,~- 
Georgian and Russian folk idioms, he is more 
inclined to use them as a basis, as an influence, 
than as tunes for their own sake. There is all 
the difference in the world between a folk-song 
rhapsody called a symphony, and a symphony 
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the material of which has been created through 
the influence of folk music. Other influences 
have appeared in his music, and there is more 
than a dash of Ravel in his brilliant Toccata 
for piano. However, we must concentrate for 
the moment on the two works best known in 
the country—the Piano Concerto and _ the 
Violin Concerto. By some evidence it would 
appear that the First Symphony is in many 
ways superior to these, and nearer to the 
present day his Song of Stalin has won much 
praise, although this work is quite frankly a 
hotch-potch of folk melodies. 

The Piano Concerto dates from 1936, and 
the Violin Concerto from 1940. It will be well 
to dispense with the latter first, as it is of much 
less importance. The Violin Concerto won a 
Stalin prize of fifty thousand roubles soon after 
its first performance, so evidently somebody 
has a high opinion of it. Although it is un- 
deniably attractive and almost original in parts, 
there is altogether too much fuss, too much 
padding and a quite insufficient amount of 
good ideas. Ideas there are, and they present 
the soloist with the very maximum amount of 
technical difficulties, but sheer ingenuity is not 
enough by itself. In this work, whenever 
Khachaturyan tries to go “‘ deep,’’ we are in 
turn reminded of Miaskovsky, Borodin and 
Rachmaninov. The finale has a catchy tune ; 
one of those tunes which gets in your mind and 
gives you five days purgatory until it is replaced 
by something else, but the work as a whole 
contains nothing worthy of the composer at his 
best. There was a Russian recording released 
through Decca; this was deleted about two 
years ago. 

The Piano Concerto, although still far short 
of a masterpiece, is a far finer work. All the 
faults of the Violin Concerto are present to 
some degree, but there is a wealth of original 
thinking which more than compensates for the 
lapses. From the pianist’s point of view the 
whole affair is most attractive. If there are few 
opportunities to. let the instrument “sing,” 
there are pages and pages of brilliant rhythmic 
invention and the soloist keeps the limelight 
from beginning to end. The style of writing is 
essentially percussive, but this is necessary for 
most of the material at hand. Harmonically, 
it is neither one thing nor the other. It is 
certainly not advanced by European standards, 
and this probably accounts for its degree of 
popularity. The tunes stick out a mile, garbed 
in harmonies with just sufficient “ edge’’ to 
convince the average listener that the work was 
written in this century, and if any amateur 
pianists would like an example of one of the 
smaller technical headaches presented in the 
first few pages, it is suggested that they play 
quickly a run of right-hand octaves, including 
one made up as follows: A flat, A natural, 
octave A flat. This, at speed in the right hand, 
is uncomfortable to say the least of it. 


The second subject of the first movement, 
and most of the material in the andante, show the 
influence of Borodin first and folk music second. 
The slow movement manages to show Khacha- 
turyan at his best and worst. It confirms an 
earlier suspicion; that he is happier, and a 
finer musician, when he writes for a relatively 
small group of instruments. The first half of 
the slow movement, with the theme treated 
by a violin, horn and clarinet with percussion 
and piano background, is both original and 
most attractive. Furthermore, the composer 
recognises the nature of his theme and does not 
attempt, for the moment, anyway, to disguise 
its hollowness (in a descriptive sense), with any 
complex treatment. A little theme, it is treated 
in a little manner and one can only wish that 
the composer had written “ Amen” to the 
movement somewhere around bar 60. What he 
does, in fact, is to work up a good old Tchai- 
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kovinov climax, at the height of which the 
delicate main theme appears fff on piano and 
orchestra. This is a weakness which is not so 
much in evidence in his later works. 

The finale is no worse, and no better, than 
the finales of most piano concertos written this 
century. (Arthur Bliss, whose concerto can with 
advantage be compared to that of Khacha- 
turyan, seems to be one of the few to have 
solved the problem of writing an adequate 
finale.) It shows more varied influences than 
the other two put together, but nevertheless 
it demonstrates that the composer has no 
illusions about how to write effectively for piano 
and orchestra, and it shares with the first move- 
ment a great rhythmic vitality which is one of 
the work’s most outstanding merits. Khacha- 
turyan is never at a loss when it comes to 
writing a rhythmic variation, and there are 
moments in this finale to which the over- 
worked epithet “ breath-taking’’ can aptly 
be applied. On the other hand, there is no 
theme of sufficient strength to stand the burden 
of forming an adequate coda, so the opening 
theme of the first movement makes a triumphant 
return to fill the bill. This work has been 
recorded by Moura Lympany on Decca. 
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The few remaining recordings are of smaller 
works. The Toccata appears in the H.M.V. 
catalogue in an excellent performance’ by 
Moiseiwitsch, and the same Company has 
given us some of the “‘ Gayaneh ”’ ballet music 
(1942). The latter is similar to the Concerto 
in its noisier moments, and is most certainly an 
orchestral tour de force. 

It is too early to make any rash comments 
on the future of so young a composer. Out of 
the music we are able to study, one essential 
point emerges. Khachaturyan knows every 
device in the equipment of music ; nothing will 
ever prevent him saying what he wants to say 
adequately and brilliantly, and one cannot 
help feeling that his music, even if it is not 
strikingly original, compares very favourably 
with some of the current aridities which keep 
appearing from the Russian school. Without 
pursuing the comparison too closely, there are 
indications that he will hold a position in the 
history of internationally-known Russian music 
that will be no greater and no less than that of 
Borodin to-day. Borodin is undoubtedly the 
greater composer, but Khachaturyan’s lesser 
talents on a wider scale will probably get him 
the position. 





WHY DON’T THEY RECORD... ? 


BY RICHARD HOLT 


Ad is always exciting to see a favourite 
unrecorded work in the monthly list but it 
does not often happen. Carlyle said that to 
Herbert Spencer, the “‘ supreme tragedy of 
human life was a beautiful theory slain by a 
refractory fact.” Now, undoubtedly, a beautiful 
theory is that what the gramophone companies 
record the public will buy but, if, holding this 
theory, I put forth a few recording suggestions, 
employing, naturally, that tone of indignant 
impatience one is permitted to feel when dealing 
with people who won’t do the obvious, especially 
when it is so simple, all I shall hear will be a 
sickening thud; in other words, that of the 
slaughter of the beautiful theory in question by 
two very refractory facts. One—so_ the 
companies will retort—is that ‘“‘ during the last 
few years we have recorded the following major 
works, all off the beaten track: Chausson’s 
B flat Symphony; Saint-Saéns’ C minor; 
Liszt’s Faust ; Rachmaninov’s E and A minor ; 
Rimsky Korsakov’s Antar, Mahler’s Resurrection ; 
Bruckner’s 4th, 5th, 7th and 9th Symphonies, 
Reger’s Mozart Variations, etc., etc., and 
all these have had to be withdrawn for lack of 
support, because the public prefers old 
favourites, the infinite familiarity with which 
nothing can stale.”” Fact two; those who call 
for works off the beaten track support their 
own pet requirements only and not always 
then, if it be the wrong conductor, orchestra, 
the wrong coloured label or what not. In 
short, when the companies, with an enterprise 
and even altruism, outside their status of 
business organisation, provide unusual works 
in the spirit of the official who sent a document 
to Lord Curzon, with the note, “I think this 
will interest you,” the gramophone public, as 
a whole, makes in effect the reply he did, 
when returning the document, “A kindly 
thought but erroneous.” In making further 
suggestions, therefore, I do so with a full 
consciousness of these facts and with a due 
sense of gratitude for the manifold blessings of 
the past ; also, with the hope that some may 
prove acceptable, as, sooner or later, new 
material must come into its own, if only to 
avoid the gelid monotony of incessant repeti- 


tion. The incuriosity of the musical public is, 
of course, proverbial: the demand for the 
Unfinished is never finished and the Surprise 
Symphony never fails to surprise. There are 
hundreds of worthy operas but you need take 
only half a dozen; two by Puccini, one by 
Bizet, one by Gounod and two others and run 
a season of them, and you can retire and buy 
any of the stately homes of England unoccupied 
by the N.C.B. For untold years people have 
flocked to hear the New World and Unfinished, 
yet, all the time, magnificent symphonies by 
Dvofak and Schubert have lain in cobwebbed 
neglect on the shelves of orchestral libraries. 
Now such works as Dvofrak’s first three sym- 
phonies and Schubert’s Tragic and Sixth are 
recorded. ‘‘ Will they too, under the daisies 
lie ?” (like the withdrawn recordings previously 
mentioned). Against all this, however, I do 
feel that if an unusual work is recorded, it could 
be helped by special publicity, both prior to 
and at the time of issue. Perhaps a preliminary 
enquiry on the hoardings, such as: ‘“ would 
you take Salome into your home ?”’ might 
serve. However, let me proceed with my 
suggestions. 

Mozart’s engaging B flat Symphony (K.319) 
is now available again but why thé remarkable 
E flat (K.184) has been overlooked is puzzling 
and the absence of the “other G minor” 
(K.183) cannot be explained ‘(a coarse U.S.A. 
recording was withdrawn). The moving and 
expressive Adagio (Masonic Funeral Music— 
K.477) also calls for admission. Given the 
passion for titles, the non-recording of such 
charming and vivacious works as Haydn’s 
symphonies, the Schoolmaster, Hunt, Bear, 
Queen, Hen, Christmas, Maria Theresa, and many 
of the splendid middle period works (on the 
unwarranted neglect of which Tovey has 
commented) is a matter for astonishment. 
Perhaps no great composer has been more 
unjustly disparaged than Liszt. A. K. Holland, 
a respected critic, however, declares Christus 
to be “one of the most striking and fruitful 
works in oratorio ’’ and St. Elizabeth is also a 
beautiful work in that form. Yet not a bar of 
either has been recorded. I myself regard 
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Liszt’s setting of the Thirteenth Psalm as one of 
the finest works in all music: when will the 
public demand to hear it ? What is the use of 
the spate of musical books now being issued if 
it does not excite a desire to hear such music ? 
To the eternal discredit of gramophiles, 
Columbia’s superb recording of a masterpiece 
held in high esteem by all true musicians, the 
Faust Symphony, is no longer procurable, but 
both this and the Dante Symphony, as well as 
the brilliant Battle of the Huns, likewise Tasso, 
Hamlet and others of the symphonic poems are 
overdue for recognition. The Nocturnal 
Procession companion to the best known 
Mephisto: Waltz, demands a recording and a 
new one of the Sonata might surely be made, 
preferably by that outsianding pianist Mal- 
cuzynsky, who, now that such giants as Pach- 
mann, Paderewski, Rosenthal and others have 
departed, looms large as one of the few great 
Chopin players. Can we not have more 
Chopin from him ? Most of the current Chopin 
records merely present the cadaver of the 
composer. : ; 
Turning to French music, despite the 
public’s preference for the Teutonic school, 
the brilliance of modern recording offers ideal 
scope for music which displays every hue and 
tint of the orchestral palette. Such works as 
d’Indy’s exquisite Jour d’ été a la montagne, his 
Souvenirs ; Roussel’s Festin de l’Araignée, his 
gorgeous Evocations; Fauré’s Masques et Berga- 
masques; Louis Aubert’s colourful Habafera 
and lovely Suite Bréve; Dukas’ La Péri; 
Rabaud’s Procession Nocturne, a lovely work ; 
Ducasse’s Sarabande and’ Gounod’s piquant 
Petite Symphonie pour Instruments a vent, as well as 
his witty overture, Le Médecin malgré lui, 
forcibly suggest themselves. Overdoses of the 
Freischiitz, Oberon, Gazza Ladra, Nozze overtures 
might be offset by such pleasant aperitifs as 
Cui’s piquant Mandarin Overture, the two 
Litolffs, The Girondists and + Robespierre, 
orchestral selections from Messager’s numerous 
operettas, Mascagni’s Iris, Giordano’s melodious 
operas, Massenet’s Thais, Jongleur, Les Erinnyes 
and the eight Tchaikovsky operas, which 
contain much of his finest music. Tchaikovsky 
is the most under-recorded composer. ‘‘ Why 
on earth” asks the American Music Lover, 
“are not his Orchestral Suites recorded and 
such works as The Tempest, the great Manfred 
Symphony and numerous others?” I may 
add the symphonic poems, Fate, The Storm, and 
the dramatic Voyevode (highly praised by 
Rachmaninov), the Second (the Moiseiwitsch 
version is the Siloti, repudiated by Tchaikovsky) 
and Third Piano Concertos, the First Symphony 
(now recorded in U.S.A.), the splendid 
Coronation March, Batile of Poltava, etc., etc. 
Rachmaninov considered his finest works to be 
the Bells and the Vesper Mass. Other works 
of his, worth recording, are the sombre, 
powerful Prelude to Francesca, the striking sym- 
phonic poem, The Cliff, the lovely ’Cello 
Sonata, the richly conceived Chopin Variations, 
the first Suite for Two Pianos, Op. 5, and many 
of the piano Studies and the beautiful songs. 
I must not forget two deserving piano concertos : 
those by Reynaldo Hahn, full of fragrant 
melody and poetic thought and the lovely and 
romantic Scriabin work, which Rachmaninov 
played. Beecham thought fit to revive 
Mendelssohn’s glowing and thoroughly virile 
Reformation Symphony: a recording would be 
very acceptable. It is inconceivable that 799 
out of Raff’s 800 musical children are ugly 
ducklings and it is time recordings of the 
picturesque Leonore and Im Walde symphonies 
were added to the lone Cavatina. Bruckner and 
Mahler are, sad to relate, caviare to the 
general, so far as England is concerned, but 
surely the magnificent Columbia Mahler Fourth 
has gained enough converts to ensure more 
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Mahler. Personally I regard both these 
composers as among the greatest. 

Finally, the colourful and nostalgic Russian 
school offers several attractive specimens: 
Borodin’s E flat Symphony (fully equal to the 
B minor) ; Glazounov’s brilliant Sixth (even 
if, as Gerald Abraham says, he wrote the same 
symphony 8 times, it is worth hearing once !) ; 
Kallinikov’s lively and tuneful G minor 
(beloved of our chief amateur orchestra), 
Balakirev’s gorgeous C major Symphony ; 
Liadov’s Baba Yaga, Nénie and the dramatic 
“From the Book of Revelation,’ also his 
Biroulki (piano) ; and lastly, Scriabin’s Poem of 
Ecstasy and Divine Poem, both of ‘which, in 
modern recording, would ‘constitute a veritable 
feast of orchestral delights. 
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These are but a few of the fine works which 
deserve to be rescued from neglect (I have not 
mentioned British works as these are being 
recorded plentifully) and if I may venture a 
a friendly hint to the average gramophone 
enthusiast, confronted with a recording of 
music he does not know, it is this: if it is by a 
composer of reputation, do not hesitate and 
think to judge it by hearing a side or two in 
the audition room, but make the plunge and 
buy it! You will not be disappointed ! If this 
were the custom, we should not have two new 
recordings of the Fantastic Symphony this 
month, but one of or from that great (unknown) 
masterpiece, The Trojans, or a new Handel or 
Elgar oratorio. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Hallé Orchestra 
phonie 


(Barbirolli): Sym- 

Fantastique, Op. 14 
(Berlioz). H.M.V. C3563-9 (12 in., 
34s. 14d.). Auto. C7664-70. 

A performance in Mr. Barbirolli’s best 
taste: his insight is keen, his control sure. 
The players produce plenty of fire, if no 
entirely carrying-away passion. The 
recording emophas’ses without excess the 
drama, by its keen, broad contours, dark 
colours and sharp-focused definitions of line. 
I like it well. 

Surveying the post-war scene, I am thank- 
ful to know that music has so many new 
adherents. It would do us old-timers good 
if we could become thus young again—even 
though we don’t by any means consider 
ourselves blasé or bored. I never am, save 
by poor works or performances. For new- 
comers, here is a much abbreviated note 
about the inception of the Fantastic. 

Berlioz at twenty-four had fallen in love 
with a Shakespearean actress, Harriet 
Smithson (he was equally in love with the 
poet). She paid no attention to him: he fell 
between tove and dislike ; other essays in 
love were disappointing, and he picked on 
Harriet as an example of what an “‘ infernal 
passion’? can do to a young man—love, 
plus opium. Much music, meant for an 
opera, was used up in this work. 

The love music herein is far from infernal. 
It is a result of the fusion (as far as fusion 
was possible) of the classical impulse in 
Berlioz, with his intensely romantic, ideal- 
ising, hyper-sensitive nature. A chief point 
to remember is that Beethoven is dead. 

The programme-symphony was a new 
notion. The work is by means homo- 
geneous: it should be noted that Berlioz 


wished its sequel, Lélio, or the Return to Life, 
a “‘lyrical monodrama,”’ to be performed 
after it. This hed a declaiming actor, sup- 


ported behind the curtain by a choir, © 


soloists and orchestra ; the grand finale was 
to exhibit them all. We hear the Fantastic 
often, Lélio scarcely ever. Is that fair to 
Berlioz ? It is mixed, in motive and musical 
descent. Its originality, in 1830, is beyond 
question. As was again impressed on all 
who heard the B.B.C.’s fine Trojans recently, 
Berlioz’s scoring is a world of marvels in 
itself. 

First Movement: Reveries and Passions. 
The young man, despairing of love, takes 
opium, seeking death. Instead, he becomes 
a prey to dream:. His beloved is a recurring 
idée fixe melody. Here he recalls his uneasy 
soul-state, indefinable moments of passion, 
vague wishes, elation followed by moody 
sadness : this, before he saw her. Then, the 
emotions she aroused, and the torments of 


jealousy, the returning tenderness, and 


momentary consolation in religion. The 
first theme is one Berlioz had composed 
when a boy—even then, in love. It is 
melancholy now. A little agitation, and it 
returns. Then the Allegro, with the main 
motive (side 2, just over one inch). This 
was an air used for a cantata, not long 
before. Volcanic love there, in a pleasingly 
melodramatic way. With it all he 
keeps to pretty strict form (“sonata ’’): 
the second theme, about an inch from the 
end of this side, being derived from the 
first (Haydn used that method: so did 
Mozart, more rarely). The work is a con- 
ception in dualities: the young man, hero 
and victim, poet and musician ; Berlioz, 
classic and romantic ; the programme free- 
dom and the clear form ; the beloved as 
object of both love and hate: she is seen in 
guises first of beauty and later of horror. 
The whole is best enjoyed, then, in this 
aspect of multiple-dualities. 


Second Movement: A Ball. Orchestra 
virtuosity at its easy best. Strings, wood 
wind without bassoons ; of the brass, only 
horns, plus two harps. Chamber scoring, 
then, save that he demands for the big 
sweeps the full force of strings (in the score 
he asked for at least sixty of these). Social- 
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ity, stir, greeting and passing, light chatter ; 
then the main waltz theme (probably 
intended, far back, for a Faust ballet). The 
waltz, we remember, was once reckoned a 
** fast’? and rather dangerous new dance, 
censorable by the old-fashioned. The 
beloved, heralded by a shudder (?), passes 
(mid-side 5) ; she may be real, or may not. 
Perhaps he really greets her ; then she is 
lost to sight, tantalisingly. He has one more 
glimpse (mid-side 6), where the loving 
thirds may suggest their being—or hoping 
to be—together. (cf. Wagner’s later love- 
thirds : and others’, of course.) A pellucid 
movement, cleverly endisced : crisp record- 
ing, with a’ tang. 

Third Movement: Scene in the Country. 
Post-Beethovenian, post-Pastoral beauty. 
Two shepherds call on their pipes, using 
one of the Swiss ranz des vaches—herdmen’s 
calls. The lover has become calmer. Here 
is anodyne. But her tormenting image 
appears: he fears she will again deceive 
him. He questions, but there is no answer ; 
at the end, the second shepherd does not 
answer the first, as in the beginnirig he did. 
There are no answers. The mournful tune 
is piped at sunset, alone. Lovely painting, 
of the Haydn-Beethoven school, but with a 
darker edge of drama : a generation later, a 
queer, sad call was again to resound—the 
shepherd’s, in Tristan. The strirgs are like 
the woodland brook. This is sweet music to 
hear amid August’s warmth. Mark how 
cleverly the vision is led up to by a dis- 
turbing bass passage and a change of key. 
The beloved’s theme is changed: not in 
itself menacing, it occasions deep, if short- 
lived, distress. The pastoral peace after- 
wards soothes him, as perhaps Beethoven’s 
had worked upon Berlioz’s imagination. 
Near the end the idée fixe (flute) flits across 
the mind’s eye again (it is combined with 
the movement’s chief theme). Thunder 
mutters (four timpani) : the only reply to the 
shepherd’s plaint. He, like the lover, is ieft 
lonely. The recording is generous in 
bouquet, like wine. 

Fourth Movement: March to the Scaffold. 
The last two movements are a nightmare. 
The lover dreams that he has murdered the 
maid in jealousy ; now he marches to his 
doom. The orchestra originally included 
an ophicleide, a rather odd member of a 
group that rose up about a century and a 
half ago. ‘They were related to the old 
wooden cornetts (not to be confused with 
the modern brass cornet). Horns, trumpets, 
bugles, all developed .the system of side- 
holes. The ophicleide is best known as a 
member of Mendelssohn’s M.N.D. band— 
a sort of Bottom. The tuba has taken it 
place, but it hung on for a century or so. 
The horns suggest the theme to come. The 
French Revolution was still near enough to 
make a movement of this kind popular. 
Lots of Revolution-operas were goirg then. 
The colour, rhythmic spasms, inverted 
themes, make up a grand dose of shockery. 
Berlioz called, here as elsewhere in the 
work, upon his old Francs juges music. The 
feeling in that was much the same, so the 
transfer was smooth enough. As the hero, 
on the scaffold, swoons, the clarinet sounds 
the maiden’s theme, but the: knife cuts 
short both that and hero’s life. The bass 
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Mood and Choice 


Quite recently a customer, while listening to the 
DECOLA, remarked to me “Surely, Mr. Smith, 
mood determines choice in music.” This observation 
impressed me, and set me thinking. Surely, I 
thought, this is true, but then it seemed to me to 
be equally true, that choice determines mood. 


As we listened to the mighty crescendos of the 
Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique, so faithfully repro- 
duced by the DECOLA, and to the delicious 
delicacy of Un Bal from the same work, I began to 
feel choice determining mood. A similar reaction 
was apparent in my customer, for he decided that 
he could not be without a DECOLA after such a 


wonderful experience. 


The choice that he made in purchasing a DECOLA 
will surely determine the trend of his mood, for 
his enjoyment of music will be enhanced a 
thousandfold by having such a music maker at 
hand to play whenever the mood takes him. 


%* You can get a DECOLA from Rimingtons for cash or Hire-Purchase. 
.%& The cash price of the DECOLA is £216-11-3. 


* I invite you to call and hear the DECOLA without obligation 
to purchase. 


* Details of Hire-Purchase scheme will be sent to anyone upon request. 


FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


Rimington, Van Wyck Ltd., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 
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VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


/ ‘Der Zigeunerbaron ''—Overture—j. Strauss 






LX 1009 
HUGO MEYER-WELFING 
CASADESUS and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Ondine; Les Tierces Alterness (Preludes cond. by Rudolf Moralt ; 
Book Il, Nos. 8 & I1)—Debussy - LBél Dies Bildnis ist beza:bernd Schon—from ‘‘ Die 
Zauberflote ''—Mozart ; Nur ihrem Frieden 
DAVID WISE —from ‘‘ Don Giovanni '’—Mozart OX 1385 


and the Liverpoo! Philharmonic Orchestra 
cond. by SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


The Lark Ascending (Romance for Violin and 
Orchestra)—Vaughan Williams = DX 1386-7 


VIVIAN ELLIS 
with the Adelphi Theatre Orchestra 
cond. by Michael Collins 
Selection from C. B. Cochran’s ‘‘Bless the 
id ” 


THE CITY OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRA Bride * 2 > - DX 139% 
cond. by GEORGE WELDON 
JOHN McHUGH 


Sleepers, Wake !— Cantata No. 140 — Bach 
DX 1388 with the Roya! Opera House Orchestra 


cond. by Lawrance Collingwood 
LEON GOOSSENS None shall Sleep ; Weep no More, Liu—both 
and the PHILHARMONIA STRING ORCHESTRA 


M from ‘* Turandot '’ — Puccini - DB 2328 
cond. by WALTER SUSSKIND 


Concerto in C Minor—Marcello; 
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(Fourth Side) Arioso—Fiocco 
Piano Accomp. Gerald Moore 











DX 1389-90 2 
LOUIS KENTNER E 
Ballade No. | in G Minor—Chopin - DX 139! ] 
ISOBEL BAILLIE = 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra = 
cond. by George Weldon = 
On Mighty Pens—from ‘‘The Creation’’—Hadyn = 
DX 1392 s 
HARRY DAVIDSON = 
and his Orchestra ARTISTS OF THE VIENNA = 
Cld Time Dance Series STATE OPERA COMPANY = 
No. 49—Dinky One Step = == \'ny 394 ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF = 
No. 50—Jollity Barn Dance - - and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra | 
. et cond. by real Krips, . = 
KOSTELANETZ ——— "2". -aen oS 
and his Orchestra = 
Tambourin Chinois; The Old Refrain—both by Die carceniELiSABETH WONGEN Nur = 
Kreisler ~ a - - DX 1395 die Sehnsucht Kennt—Hugo Wolf - Le. 62 = 
we = 
BA TTA UN 

—— = 
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PETER YORKE 
and his Concert Orchestra : 
‘*Carnival in Costa Rica’’—Film Tunes Selection 


DB 2329 
ALBERT SANDLER 


and his Palm Court Orchestra 
Torna a Surriento; Blue Danube - 082334 


FRANK SINATRA 
I'm sorry | made you Cry; All of Me 082330 
DINAH SHORE 
They didn’t believe Me; | may be wrong, but 
| think you’re Wonderful - - 0B2331 
HARRY JAMES 


and his Orchestra 
Heartaches; Lover, come back to Me DB 2332 


LOU PREAGER 
and his Orchestra 
I get up ev’ry Morning; It’s Dreamtime FB 3330 


An apple blossom Wedding - -\ FB 3331 
It’s never too late to Mend - -f 
VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 
I got lost in his Arms - FB 3328 


How deep is the Ocean - 
Vil sing thee songs of Araby; Guilty - FB 3329 


VICTOR SILVESTER’ S 


Strings for Dancing 
Flowers and Romance; Cote d’Azure FB 3332 


PEGGY REID 
with Orchestra 


Guilty; My heart stood Still - - FB 3333 


TURNER LAYTON 
Roses in the Rain . 


Gotta get me somebody to Love H sesecnnee 


SWING MUSIC SERIES 
BENNY GOODMAN 


and his Orchestra 
Rattle and Roll; You brought a new kind of 
love to Me - . - DB 2333 
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pizz. may, if you be cinematically minded, 
be regarded as the head’s dropping into the 
basket. The crowd roars, and all is over. 
Powerful recording, in good balance. 
Finale : Dream of a Witches’ Sabbath. Nay, 
not over. Berlioz has yet another bizarre 
fancy. The funeral is attended (mid-side 
12) by a revel of demons, meet for the 
obsequies of one who died a shameful death. 
Here the orchestra is taxed to the utmost. I 
admire the conductor’s skill in keeping 
things in the air—the witches, too. The 
sonority is admirable, if I can never quite 
believe in the plot, or Berlioz’s management 
of it. The distorted image of the beloved 
haunts him. She is one of the witches. (End 
of side 12.) The funeral bells toll, in a 
grotesque parody of the Dies irae. Perhaps 
Berlioz enjoyed thus dealing with the 
beloved’s once-treasured image: Harriet 
had proved unworthy of his outpoured 
affection. The plainsong of Dies irae, by 
the way, has been brought into music a 
gceat many times: by among others, Liszt, 
Bantock, Mussorgsky, Miaskovsky, Rach- 
maninov (twice), Saint-Saéas, Schelling, 
Sorabji, Tchaikovksy, and V.W. Most of 
these I knew about; for the rest, I am 
indebted, as I shall be from now on in many 
other details, to the amazing energy of Eric 
Blom, whose Everyman’s Dictionary (Dent) is 
a treasury of facts, and of some unusual 
items. Berlioz himself used the theme again 
in his Requiem. Here it thunders, and is 
derided. These are double-fugue demons. 
The Dies theme is combined in the final 
section, which is recorded in first-class 
sonorous clarity. : 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam (Beinum): Symphonie Fan- 
tastique, Op. 14 (Berlioz). Decca 
K1626-31 (12 in., 34s. gd.). Auto. 
AK1626-31. 

Two Fantastics come out on each other’s 
heels. By the makers’ courtesy I am able 
to hear the two sets together, as under 
present conditions rarely happens. I had 
already dealt with the H.M.V. before 
hearing that Decca was to issue its set. So 
my H.M.V. review was put into print by 
itself ; and now I add to my Decca notice 
a few point of comparison, calling the 
recordings H and D. H, slower start ; 
D, more like recit. H takes 1. 4 inches to 
get to bar 17, D, under 1 inch. D recorded 
tone brighter; neither shows me pp. I 
like D’s flexible handling, and, in a way, 
pearlier tone. Some D detail more 
insistent: I’m not sure I always want it ; 
but you might. There is a wilder gesture 
in some of D (in both reading and record- 
ing): a starker touch. H has perhaps 
better integrated tone in certain higher 
levels. I can stand any amount of *‘ ham ”’ 
in the hammier parts of Berlioz: but I 
like my classics clean, and perhaps a trifle 
‘“‘dry.”” The problem is, how do the 
classic and the romantic (even the ultra- 
romantic) equate in this work ? The Ball 
pace is a trifle slower in H—about 4 beats 
a minute. I prefer the full 60. The 
players’ tone seems equally good in both. 
On the whole, the handling and phrasing 
by foreign orchestras seems rather better 
nowadays than that of British bands. I 
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think we have a good deal of way to. make 
up after these unsettling war years. 
Country Scene. Rather more melancholy, 
and somewhat softer tone, in D. Tiny 
noises off, early in H, on my disc. I 
slightly prefer D’s string tone for bloom. 
There is a tendency to overpush Berlioz’s 
more classical strain. It ought to go quite 
gently—a good deal like the Pastoral. Then 
the contrast with the dramatic movements 
is keener. I’m not sure, after many years’ 
hearing, that I can stand very much more 
of Berlioz’s demonry. Hugo, 1793, 
Napoleon—all were so bad for French 
musicians who were stuck between two 
worlds, of Beethoven and of the literary- 
pictorial. How happy Berlioz could be in 
the former world this slow movement 
attests. The vision of the beloved is after 
all only a dramatic postage-stamp, stuck on. 
Both H and D strings have lustre, of 
different kinds. The drumming at the end 
(a rather over-boosted effect) is louder in 
H than D. Amateurs of timpanery must 
decide which they like the better. I have no 
particular fancy. . Both recordings ably 
testify to the capacity of the medium. 
March. As before, not, in my view, a 
great deal to choose between: there is no 
need to do very much to the music: with 
Berlioz it’s all there if you just balance it. 
He doesn’t stand any monkeying. The H 
tones tend rather more to stand off, the D 


_ to coalesce ; the latter’s strings seem slightly 


more shrill. A good deal about these two 
latter movements will depend on whether 
you like the reverberation period of H, or 
the heavier D. In the finale I slightly 
prefer the D balance at the combination of 
‘* Dies irae et ronde du Sabat.’’ But each 
recording is full of those startling elements 
that are vital in music of this nature: a 
nature that quickly palls on me, as regards 
the would-be horrific. I return to the 
country scenes always with pleasure. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Kousse- 


vitzky), Richard Burgin (violin), 
George Laurent and George 
Madsen (flutes) : Brandenburg 


Concerto No. 4 in G major (Bach). 
H.M.V. DB6457-8 (12 in., 14s. 8d.). 


Here is happiness and dexterity : some of 
Bach’s ‘most genial violin writing; this 
instrument is the true soloist. Mr. Burgin is 
the ‘* concertmaster ”’ (i.e., violin leader) of 
the Bostonians, and the recording was made, 
I am told, at Tanglewood, in the Massa- 
chusetts hills, during last summer’s festival. 
This year’s is going on as I write : and don’t 
I wish I were there! I shall have to be 
content with hearing some of the winter’s 
work. I hope to visit the States, for the 
fourth time, early in 1948. 

In Bach’s concerto allegros it is difficult 
to keep things in the air, to avoid the jig-jog 
spirit. I think this party does so uncom- 
monly well. The light scoring helps. This 
playing and recording give the point and 
pith of the music, with a floating sense that 
I much enjoy. 

All the Brandenburgs are differently 
scored. ‘‘ Concerto grosso” is a term 
implying the setting off against each other 
of a small solo party (concertino or principale) 
and a larger one comprising the rest of the 


orchestra (tutti, ripieni or concerto: sometimes 
concerto grosso—this last rather misleading, 
since a part only of the company is given the 
same aame as the whole work). Bach took 
as models the Italian styles of Torelli, 
Corelli and Vivaldi ; from the last, adopting 
the three-movement structure (though the 
No. 3 Brandenburg has no middle move- 
ment). _Vivaldi’s quick-movement form 
used a kind of refrain by the whole orches- 
tra, with new matter by the “ concertino.” 
Bach used this style, extended, developed 
and sometimes glorified. The first tutti 
here is very long (1.2 ins.). Through this 
tutti all the soloists work. Then the solo 
violin develops the opening arpeggios, 
largely alone. The flutes touch in their 
fleeting message now and again—specks of 
speeding colour. The key-usage is piquant : 
so simple. Two-thirds of the way on side 1 
there is a lovely bit : just before part of the 
opening theme returns, in E minor. This 
closes (top of p. 11, Eulenburg score) as 
before, with the alteration of key. Those 
brief syncopations near the end give it a 
zip. Then there is a grand item: the 
flute’s duet, followed by the violin’s half- 
note variation, while No. 1 goes serenely on. 
For a few moments only this delights us: 
then sedately the theme turns into its 
simpler form, in C, end of side 1. There is a 
new development of the semiquaver figure 
now, multitudinous tiny inventions cropping 
up until, at mid-side, No. 1 returns, now in 
B minor, whose tonality has been so 
deliciously refreshing. It is but a moment- 
ary touch—an indication of what finesse 
Bach got out of a few simple key-changes ; 
for in the last inch or so of side 2 we have a 
complete repetition of the first five pages, 
with keys as before : thus, there is a stronger- 
than-usual suggestion of a Recapitulation 
section, such as the sonata later took on. 
The record is a joy. 

Slow movement.—The finest classical style : 
pure, noble, richly performed. Here, with 
a minimum of material, is the spirit that 
the best minds of the century all evoked, 
shared and endowed us with. The con- 
certino works solidly together, the violinist 
not having, as in the first movement, any 
extra fat. As befits the mood, the flute tone 
stays most in memory (we recall the power 
of this instrument in Gluck also: there are 
wind examples in Handel, too). A wonder- 
ful miniature, blending refinement and 
dignity. Does any living composer approach 
his ? 

t 


The finale starts near the end of side 3. 
It is in fugal style—one of Bach’s many 
variants (the word ‘“‘style,”? rather than 
‘** form,”’ is best). Perhaps no perfect solu- 
tion of the jig-jog problem is possible ; but 
I venture to say that very few English 
performers would come as near it as the 
best foreigners do. We are weak in rhythm : 
and most of us, alas, know it not. Many 
outside these pages don’t even know what it 
is—its depth, width and subtlety. And after 
forty years’ hard daily work in expounding 
and teaching, I doubt if I know how we can 
make the English people rhythmical. And 
a lot of one’s pleasure in such a movement 
as this lies in the appreciation of the keys, 
those seven seas (Bach rarely uses as many 
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as that), on which the music so grandly 
floats. We hear the little concertino 
development at the start of side 4 with the 
greatest welcoming exhilaration: how 
splendidly he inserts, weaves in, these 
diversions, and how amazingly the whole 
works out as a unified fabric! One could 
try for a lifetime, and not come near his 
ease. I’ve tried for a good part of mine, and 
am as ready for the gas-oven now, after any 
effort, as I was forty years ago. The essen- 
tially violin-first nature of the concerto is 
again clear on this side ; and the returns of 
the opening idea are ripely diversified. The 
last page strikes a fresh spark. 

Well, if of recording and performance 
anything more thoroughly captivating in a 
Brandenburg line ever comes forth, may I 
be there to hear! But it will be the dickens 
of a long time, I trow, before a better No. 4 
curls its happy way into these old Bach- 
adoring ears. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
Overture “La Belle Héléne” 
(Offenbach). H.M.V. C3597 (12 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

This, however, has its own  boons: 
weightier than the Vienna style, perhaps 
a trifle stolid in that waltzing, there are yet 
amplitudes and smooth acreages that cajole 
the ear. Helen’s date is December 17, 1864. 
Pleasant comparisons might be made, did 
space merit, between various conceptions 
of opera, of humour, of stage contrivance, 
of sentiment and _ sentimentality: of 
nationality, too. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Herbert von Karajan): Overture 
“Der Zigeunerbaron ” (J. Strauss). 
Columbia LX1009 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 


Gipsy Baron: October 24, 1885, Vienna. 
The overture is played in a most attractive 
way, with plenty of nuance and finesse. 
These Viennese players caught my ear 
recently. The shape and the spirit are 
well balanced; the reverberation seems 
less heavy than in the Bostonian’s ‘* Pop ”’ 
record. 


David Wise (violin), Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Sargent): 
The Lark Ascending (Vaughan 
Williams). Columbia DX1386-7. 
(12 in., gs. gd.). 

“After Berlioz’s demons, the peaceful 
English windings of Meredith and V.W. 
come as a benificence, particularly when 
so coolly, charmingly recorded. 

The playing is handsome, the accompany- 
ing kind, thoughtful, the colouring delicate, 
fresh, dainty. I have enjoyed it, not least 
because it took me back to the good old 
days when we were all discovering our V.W. 

Meredith around sixty is at his lyrical 
best, and the Lark is in the rich Words- 
worth-Shelley tradition. No wonder V.W. 
backed the poem so ripely, with music 
that is, or seems to be, as continuously and 
improvisatorily wrought as Meredith’s 
long-swinging octosyllabics.. Meredith, in 
the words of the poem—he speak; of the 
lark—can “lift us with him as he goes.” 
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The humane reflections are tender, wise, 
classical. The musician has let the more 
obvious lyricism rule: not the didactic 
note, and not quite the ecstasy. 

On the Downs among the larks the other 
day, one could lift up the heart: best of 
all, by forgetting man. V.W., after 
surveying London in the symphony of 
1912-13, went out and pondered the Lark, 
in 1914. One hears resemblances. He is 
a happy countryman; you will enjey 
comparing his music with Delius’s, on that 
count. Perhaps he never gets so hot as 
Delius: even the Lark is a little dull at 
moments. Man, and his affairs, come in 
on mid-side 2: the folk-song style. Does 
that let down the warmth? For me, yes ; 
for you, maybe not. Side 3 has new matter, 
more excited. The folk-like spirit is inter- 
spersed, in tasteful structure and winsome 
singing, which brings back the first mood, 
on the last side. 

The recording captures a good measure 
of the implied (if not quite at every moment 
evoked) magic. 

I quote the composer’s lines, taken from 
the poem—but a small part of it, of 
course : 

‘* He rises and begins to round, 

He drops the silver chain of sound, 

Of many links without a break, 

In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake. ... 

For singing till his heaven fills, 

*Tis love of earth that he instils, 

And ever winging up and up, 

Our valley is his golden cup, 

And he the wine which overflows, 

To lift us with him as he goes.... 

Till lost on his aérial rings 

In light, and then the Fancy sings... . 


Leon Goossens (oboc), Philharmonia 
String Orchestra (Siisskind) : Con- 
certo in C minor (Marcello). Leon 


Goossens (oboe), Gerald Moore 
iano): Arioso (Fiocco-Bent and 
O’Neill). Columbia DX1389-90 


(12 in., gs. gd.). 

Anything that Goossens plays is glorified. 
His oboe tone, recorded, becomes a shade 
more cutting, a trifle less airy ; a note here 
and there sticks out a tiny bit ; but all his 
musicianly phrasing and subtlety come out, 
and there lie eternal joys. Marcello’s 
matter is on the naive, rather amateurish 
side, like so much ofits date. The composer, 
nobly born (1686-1739), had a curious 
career, mostly outside music (officially). 
His versatility was notable: he was a 
composer, singer, violinist, lawyer, govern- 
ment official, and, as literary man, poet, 
librettist and satirist. It is he who probably 
wrote a good skit on the theatre and its 
folk. He is best known to musicians by his 
settings of psalm-paraphrases. 

I like his meditative slow movement. 
The finale has a bit of fun with rhythms. 
The production is keen, alert, natty: a 
capital balance, too. The conductor has a 
stylish ear and hand. 

The fill-up is by one or other of the 
Fiocco family: no initial is given; there 
was a father, who died in 1714,.and two 
brothers also composed. Pianos were not 
born for oboes. I would have preferred 
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the strings (or the organ, which can be 
Aery kind to an oboe, if the organist keeps 
off his Oboe stop). The melody’s the 
thing, and when Goossens intones one, the 
ravish’d ear asks nothing but to attend, 
without requiring the analytical mind or 
even the higher emotional centres to. work 
very hard. There are a few time-gaps 
here, which I could have spared. Other- 
wise, enchantment complete. 


City of Bi ham Orchestra 
(Weldon) : Sleepers, Wake ! Cantata 
No. 140 (Bach-Bantock). Columbia 
DX1388 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 


The usual rather heavy handling of this 
chorale. I do not know Bantock’s arrange- 
ment, from the score, but I think he may 
have laid it on a bit thick. Even so, 
English players are heavy-handed. The 
tonal richness in the recording will, by 
most hearers, be fully enjoyed. I do not 
know why the title is given as my heading 
had it: ‘‘ Sleepers, Wake! Cantata No. 
140,” for the elaborated chorale that opens 
the cantata is not the same as the music 
we have here, which is the organ chorale 
prelude on the same theme, written (in a 
different time) as a trio, and invariably 
thickened in orchestral aggrandisement. 
The whole thing, to my mind, is a bit too 
heavy, massy. I much prefer to hear it on 
the organ, with a few fairly quiet stops. 
The cantata’s basis is that of the Ten 
Virgins, and the bridal-procession was 
probably in Bach’s mind: as Parry 
suggested: ‘‘ the virgins of allegory partici- 
pating in the welcome of the heavenly 
Bridegroom.” Another view, says Grace, 
is that ‘‘ the chorale melody represents the 
warning voice of the Church, and the 
dance-like counter-theme the unheeding 
world.”? The organ form may be found 
among the six preludes Bach arranged in 
late years for Schiibler, a publisher of 
Zelle, and so known as the ‘“ Schiibler ”’ 
preludes. W.R.A, 
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a concise version of the opera O R F E O by Gliick 


This concise version of the memorable Glyndebourne production of “ Orfeo ” is 
Kathleen Ferrier (contralto) 


‘Loe Viachopoulos (soprano) an outstanding example of tl-2 excellence of Decca ffrr recording. It does full 


Anne Ayars (soprano) justice to the artistry and magnificent singing of Kathleen Ferrier, who portrays 
" with The Glyndebourne Festival Chorus | — : 


and The Southern Philharmonic Orchestra « a? 
conductor: Fritz Stiedry true vocal qualities of Anne Ayars and Zoe Vlachopoulos have been captured 


_the leading character with deep understanding. The masterly way in which the 


Orfeo (Orpheus and Eurydice) Glick proves once again the superiority of Decca ffrr over all other systems of recording. By no 
(Aconcise version sung in Italian) K 1656-62 | ~ ° 


Automatic couplings AK 1656-62 
Prices: K and AK series 4/9 plus 1/0} P.T chorus and symphony orchestra, be-so truthfully and accurately recorded. 


——« Decca fing 
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other means could such a performance as this, employing the forces of soloists, 
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Eileen Joyce (piano), L’Orchestre de la 
Société du Conservatoire de Paris 
(Miinch): Symphonic Va iations 
(César Franck). Decca K1587-8 (12 in., 
11s. 7d.). Auto, AK1587-8. 

Having been lukewarm about Eileen 
Joyce’s recent recording of Beethoven’s 
Pathétique Sonata, I am all the more pleased 
to be able to give an enthusiastic welcome 
to this recording of Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations. The playing may not be in the 
Gieseking or Hess class but it is warm- 
hearted, assured, and most enjoyable to 
listen to. We get a satisfactorily re- 
corded orchestral part for the first time 
and a balsnce that is extraordinarily good. 
In the lovely slow interlude the arpeggios 
for the piano really sound very soft, as 
marked, and the cello solo is in just the right 
proportion to them. Another most welcome 
feature is the avoidance of the break made 
in the Myra Hess recording (I cannot 
remember what was done in the Gieseking) 
on Part 3. The present recording ends Part 3 
on the high piano trill and Franck’s sudden 
switching of the key from F sharp major to 
D major makes its proper effect, and does 
not sound as if Part 4 began all out of tune. 
A slight rhythmic sluggishness on Part 1— 
which contains the introduction—is the 
only criticism I have to make, of the present 
recording, but from Part 2 onwards every- 
thing is grand and the end is done with the 
utmost high spirits. 

Those who come new to this work may 
like to know that it is really a piano con- 
certo in three movements and an introduc- 
tion. The introduction contains the two 
main themes, the first entering on the piano 
after a few bars from the orchestra, the 
second one only hinted at in some pizzicato 
chords for the strings, and woodwind after 
which the solo pianist has a fairly long 
variation on the first theme without orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

Part 2 begins with the second theme now 
in its full form and is followed by six 
variations. Then comes the slow interlude, 
with the first theme on the cellos, and, after 
the trill, the final quick movement which 
makes use of both themes. The music is 
continuous. (Ashdown publish, for four 
shillings, a piano solo version of the work, 
arranged by Henry Geehl.) 

A special tribute, in reviewing this out- 
standing recording, should go to Charles 
Miinch, not only for his beautiful orchestral 
accompaniment, but for the sense of 
direction and authority that he has so 
obviously impressed upon the whole per- 
formance. It must have been a joy to be 
rehearsed by him. ALR. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Ginette Neveu (violin), Jean Neveu 
(piano): Piéce en forme de 
Habafiera (Ravel); Bagatelle (Scar- 
latescu). H.M.V. DA 1871 (10 in., 

4s. 10}d.). 

It goes without saying that Ginette 
Neveu .and her brother do the Ravel 
Habaitera very well indeed—though she 
does. not give the final bar the magic that 
Menuhin brought to it—but was another 
recording of the piece, however good, really 
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needed ? The name of Scarlatescu, com- 
poser of the Bagatelle, on the reverse, is 
new to me and I cannot pretend that this 
example of his music fills me with eagerness 
to hear more of his work. I found it 
as irritating as an indomitable fly in the 
garden on a hot day. 


Artur Rubinstein (piano): Nocturne 
in A flat major, Op. 33, No. 3 
(Fauré); Mouvements Perpetuels 
(Poulenc). H.M.V. DB6467 (12 in., 
7s. 4d.). 

This recording, issued in America some 
time ago, appears to be the only existing one 
of the complete Mouvements Perpetuels and of 
the Nocturne. Fastidious Fauré and pert Pou- 
lenc make a piquant coupling, and I found 
this a most enjoyable disc. The Nocturne 
is without the melodic or harmonic subtlety 
of the later piano pieces and its passionate 
romanticism, its lovely melody, should 
make it widely popular in circles that 
would find the more mature Fauré too 
elusive. I prophecy that you will encore 
the Nocturne the moment Rubinstein ends 
his ardent and grand performance of it. I 
have seldom heard him play, on records, 
with such warmth, 

I have always thought of the middle 
piece of the Monements Perpetuels as a pro- 
longed yawn of boredom, a musical ex- 
pression of ‘* what the hell shall I do now ?” 
but Rubinstein plays it at a speed which 
excludes this interpretation and makes it 
sound more like the yattering of a club 
bore. He gives the first piece all its incon- 
sequent charm and the last one its full 
measure of Gallic liveliness. Piano tone is 
good and, as I have said, this is a singularly 
enjoyable recording. 

Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli (piano) : 
Sonata in C minor; Pastorale— 
Sonatina in D minor L.413 (Scar- 
latti). H.M.V. DA5380 (10 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

We still await a recording of a major 
work by Michelangeli, but in the meantime 
these small offerings are very welcome. 
Concert pianists are too prone to treat the 
very well-known Pastorale sonata as a 
virtuoso piece and rattle off those thirds at 
top speed, but this fine artist has no lot or 
part with them. The way he plays the final 
cadences of the two sections of the sonata 
is an object lesson in itself, and to this may 
be added the perfect clarity of the part- 
playing, the delicately executes. trills, the 
beautifully clean pedalling, arid piano tone 
that approximates almost magically to that 
of the harpsichord. Michelangeli brings 
out, in the C minor Sonata, that vein of 
melancholy which is so characteristic of the 
Neopolitan character and which one finds 
in not a few of Scarlatti’s sonatas in slow 
time or, suddenly, in sections of those that 
are otherwise lively. If you want to hear 
real artistry as opposed to mere piano 
playing listen to this fine record. 
Robert Casadesus (piano): Ondine, 

Preludes Book II, No. 8: Les 
Tierces Alternées, Preludes Book 
II, No. 11 (Debussy). Columbia 
LB61 (10 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

That poeticised version of a technical 
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study, Les Tierces Alternées, is most brilliantly 
played by Robert Casadesus, and he gives 
full point to the passages, hinted at in the 
opening bars, which the player seems to 
stop practising and to meditate on more 
interesting matters. The last bars sound like 
the equivalent .of ‘‘ Thank goodness, that’s 
over for the day !”’ I did not feel so happy 
about Mr. Casadesus’ playing of Ondine. It 
has a few beautiful moments, when the music 
really is murmurous, and reticent, as well 
as colourful, but, in general, there is sense 
of hurry and unrest which one does not 
associate with Ondine’s reluctant rising out 
of the water. A great deal depends on the 
use of the sustaining pedal, and it goes 
without saying that it is used with skill: 
it is the tempo and scale of dynamics with 
which I occasionally want to quarrel, The 
recording of the piano tone is good in the 
first piece and not quite so good in Ondine. 
Fernando Germani (organ): Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor (Bach). 
H.M.V. C3604-5 (12 in., gs. gd.). 
Recorded in Westminster Cathedral, 
London. 


There was, amongst organists and others, 
a certain amount of controversy about 
Germani’s Bach, ard no doubt it will be 
renewed now that his performance of, as 
some think, Bach’s last, and certainly one 
of his greatest, organ works is available in 
this fine recording. 

As with so many of the organ works, one 
can legitimately hold opposed points of 
view in regard to their interpretation. 
Personally I like to regard the rhapsodic 
prelude, which Bach never surpassed, as a 
piece of chamber music, but that point of 
view means, in a sense, dwarfing the fugue. 


I began by disliking the bright and loud 
registration Germani adopts for the open- 
ing of the prelude ; but by the time he had 
built up the fine crescendo over the pedal 
bass at the close he bad won me over, 
momentarily, to his symphonic treatment 
of the work. In retrospect I should still 
prefer the most mellow diapason tone 
possible as the basis throughout. There is, 
by the way, an enchanting use of the small 
trumpet on the sclo manual. 

The pace of the fugue is exactly right . 
and the registration excellent: but most of 
all I admired the clear view Mr. Germani 
always gives us of the fugue subject and the 
really wonderful build-up he contrives at 
the close. This player has a superb sense of 
the architecture of Bach’s music and a 
legato which is masterly. As in the previous 
recording of the Franck Chorale, the organ 
tone is splendidly reproduced and the 
sufficient echo gives a touch of realism 
without blurring the sound. It is worth 
emphasising that there is no recordirg of 
this great work in the catalogues and it is 
for those who want organ music to show 
the companies that there is a real demand 
for it by buying records of this quality. 


Artur Schnabel (piano), Pierre Fournier 


(violoncello): Sonata in A major, 
Op. 69 (Beethoven). H.M.V. 
DB6464-6 (12 -in., 22s.). Auto. 


DBg123-5.'. This recordin — will be re-, 
viewed next month. 
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OPERATIC AND SONGS 


Elizabeth Schwarzkopf (soprano), 
Vienna Philharmonic tra 
(Josef Krips) : Flute obbligato Nieder 
Mayr: Sweet Bird (Penseroso’s Air) 
from ‘‘ Il Penseroso ”’ (Handel). Sung 
in English. Columbia LX1oro (12 in., 
7s. 4d.). 

Elizabeth Schwarzkopf is one of the 
Viennese sopranos whom we shall soon be 
welcoming to Covent Garden and whose 
beautifully clear voice, sense of style and as- 
sured technique is certain to give much pleas- 
ure. Handel’s too seldom heard L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso, settings of Milton’s words with 
a poor concluding section by Jennens called 
Il Moderato, contains some of his loveliest 
music descriptive of the English country- 
side ; but unfortunately the limitations of a 
double-sided recording have made it 
necessary to leave out the beautiful sec- 
tion of this particular air which depicts 
the rising of the moon, an upward chro- 
matic passage needing the complete control 
of the voice this singer possesses. As it is, 
we have what R. A. Streatfield rightly calls 
the ‘‘ faded coloratura’? of the opening 
section in which a flute obbligato plays the 
part of the bird. Nieder Mayr performs his 
solo very well and Miss Schwarzkopf sings, 
indeed, like a bird. The way she sings the 
descending scale passage, at the end of 
Part 1, that Handel uses so often that it 
might represent his signature, is really 
thrilling and worth the whole of the rest 
of the aria. The orchestral playing is good 
and the balance excellent. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Weldon): On Mighty 
Pens from “‘ The Creation ’’ (Haydn). 
Columbia DX1392 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 


The important orchestral prelude to this 
lovely air is played with a welcome sense of 
style and fullness of tone, and I have never 
before heard Miss Baillie’s voice so well 
recorded. She sounds at the top of her form 
and as if she was really enjoying herself. 
Listening to this strong, simple music 
makes one realise how overdue is a revival 
of Haydn’s “‘ Creation, ” and of how much 
under-valued this great composer is: and 
also, alas, of how few sopranos there are in 
this country capable of singing such music 
with the beautifully controlled tone and 
musicianship that Miss Baillie gives us. 


John McHugh (tenor), Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Collingwood): None Shall SI 
from ‘‘ Turandot,” Act 3 (Elkin- 
Puccini); We No More, Lia 
from ‘‘ Turandot,’ Act 1 (Kingston- 
Puccini). Columbia DB2328 (10 in., 
gs. 114d.). 

If someone can teach Mr. McHugh to 
free his highest notes of the sense of con- 
striction which at present inhibits them, 
and to get his voice well away from him, 
he will add greatly to his status as a singer. 
The voice has a really beautiful lyric 
quality, the words are integrated into a 
good legato, and the artist feels what he 
sings: but he just misses being able to give 
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us the thrill of the victorious cry at the end 
of Nessun’ dorma. The mandoline effect 
produced by the orchestra, in place of the 
chorus entry with the big tune, is extremely 
unconvincing, though perhaps unavoidable. 
Non piangere Liu is sung with great tender- 
ness and moving effect. We get a 
good outburst from the orchestra at the 
end of the first aria and are left in no doubt 
that the gong has been well and truly 
beaten, but, in general, the accompani- 
ments are good and show much of the 
orchestral richness of the score. 


Hugo Meyer-Welfing (tenor), Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Rudolf 
Moralt): Dies bildnis ist bezau- 
bernd schén from “Die Zauber- 
fléte,”” Act 1 (Schikaneder-Mozart) ; 

Nur ihrem Frieden from ‘“ Don 
Giovanni,’”’ Act 1 (Da Ponte-Mozart). 
Sung in German. Columbia DX1386 
(12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

Has anyone, I wonder, ever explained the 
effect of countries upon voices? Hugo 
Meyer-Welfing could not be anything but 
a German tenor, just as Mario Binci could 
not be anything but an Italian tenor. Mr. 
Welfing has a good voice of reasonably 
lyrical quality, though a little strained on 
loud high notes, but it is a voice of that 
rather fat throaty kind which so unmis- 
takably belongs to the German school of 
tenors. I like his Dalla sua pace (it is a 
pity he sings this aria in German) better 
than the one Aksel Schiétz recently gave 
us, because even if Meyer-Welfing’s sense 
of style is not so pronounced, he gives us a 
more ardent lover: and both in this aria, 
and in the one from ‘‘ The Magic Flute ” 
he really does produce soft high notes 
where these are indicated in the music. 
The orchestral accompaniments, after a 
rather poor start to Dies bildnis, are well 
done. 


Hans 


Elisabeth Héngen (contralto), 
Zipper (piano): Die Kartenlegerin 


Op. 31, No. 2 (Chamisso-Schumann) : 
Nur wer die sehnsucht kennt 
(Goethe-Hugo Wolf). Sung in Ger- 
man. Columbia LB62 (10 in., 4s. 
10}d.). 

We shall soon be hearing this fine 
contralto during the Vienna State Opera 
season at Covent Garden, and I hope 
many of her operatic recordings will be 
issued in the near future. Schumann’s song 
about the fortune-teller with the cards does 
not amount to much and I could well have 
spared it for such a lovely and little known 
song by this composer as, for example, 
Du Schéner Stern. Miss Héngen has a far 
better chance, and takes it, in Wolf’s 
setting of Nur wer die sehnsucht kennt. Beet- 
hoven, Schubert and Schumann all set this 
song, the first two composers ‘many times, 
but I think the award for the best setting 
lies only between Tchaikovsky and Wolf. 
Wolf, if anything, feels the words almost too 
deeply and the breaking up of the flow of 
the vocal line makes me rate his setting 
just below the far simpler, but more lyrical, 
one by Tchaikovsky,’ in which: the’ word 
** allein,”’ the clue of the ‘whole: matter, is 
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thrown up into high relief. But Wolf’s 
song is wonderfully beautiful and he writes 
a piano part of a kind Tchaikovsky could 
not have attempted. That perhaps is the 
point. Wolf’s piano part carries more of 
the emotion of the poem than the voice, 
Tchaikovsky’s song does the opposite. 

I cannot find that Wolf’s song has been 
recorded before and am correspondingly 
grateful for Elisabeth . Héngen’s. lovely 
singing of it and the sensitively played 
accompaniment by Hans Zipper. 


Rina Gigli (soprano), Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Hugo Rignold); Mercé, dilette 
amiche from “I Vespri Siciliani’’ 
Act 5 (Scribe-Duveyrier-Verdi). Non 
mi resta from “L’Amico Fritz,” 
Act 3 (Daspuro-Mascagni). H. MV. 
DB6459 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). Sung in 
Italian. 

This delightful recording gives grounds 
for congratulations to Gigli for the possession 
(and training) of a daughter worthy of her 
father’s name, to Rina Gigli for an unusual 
choice of arias, and to the engineers for 
excellent recording. Non mi resta is called 
a ‘‘ Lament”? in the score and comes just 
before the usual operatic misunderstanding 
is cleared up, and the heroine Suzel, with 
whom we are, at least, familiar in the 
Cherry-tree duet, falls into the arms of the 
confirmed bachelor Fritz, an event clearly 
foreseen by his friend the Rabbi David. The 
aria has much of the harmonic wayward- 
ness which is so marked in Jris and, as sung 
by Rina Gigli, with plenty rubato and variety 
of tone, is touching and _ convincing. 
L’ Amico Fritz is in the regular repertoire of 
the Italian opera houses, it was heard at 
Naples by many of the Forces, and the 
charming story is set to such tuneful music 
that it is wonderful a revival has not been 
attempted here. I wish Mr. Pomroy 
would consider it. 

The aria from I Vespri Siciliani, the 
famous bolero, expresses Helene’s thanks to 
her “‘ beloved friends ”’ for her rescue. This 
attractive aria is sung with great spirit by 
Rina Gigli and she manages the florid 
passages neatly but her diction could be 
more incisive. 


Kathleen Ferrier (contralto), Phyllis 
Spurr (piano): Gretchen am 
Op. 2: Die Junge 
Nonne, Op. 43, No. 1. (Schubert). 
Decca K1632 (12 in., 5s. g#d.). © 
One’s first thought is that though a 
contralto nun is a possibility, a contralto 
Margaret is not. But Kathleen Ferrier 
sings Schubert’s wonderful song so simply 
and beautifully that ‘she soon disposes of 
any such preconceived ideas. I cannot 
recall any really satisfactory soprano record 
of this song, they all seem to get shrill at 
the end, and I cannot remember ever 
hearing a contralto—I mean a real con- 
tralto, not a mezzo-soprano—sing it before. 
Equally lovély is ‘*The Young Nun.’’ 
Miss Ferrier creates the whole picture for 
us. The nun stands at the window of her cell, 
looking out at the dark and stormy ‘night, 
and compares the scene to the emotional 
storms in ‘her past: life. The bell rings for 
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Matins and the nun, with peace in her soul, 
praising, with soft alleluias, He who is 
Lord also of the storm, goes to pray. 

I have not for a long time heard anythingso 
moving as the way Miss Ferrier sings the 
soft alleluias: but all through she finds 
exactly the right range of expression and 
does not fall in the error of over-dramatising 
the song. The recording is of excellent 
quality, with a good balance, and Phyllis 


Spurr accompanies very well indeed. 


Roy Henderson (baritone), Eric Gritton 
(piano): The Song of Momus to 
Mars (William Boyce): Orpheus 
with his Lute (Vaughan Williams). 
Decca M583 (10 in., 3s. 114d.). 


It is a great pleasure to find Roy Hender- 
son in such excellent form and voice. 
Vaughan Williams’ charming setting of 
Orpheus with his Lute has a proper regard 
for the scansion of the words and adds 
characteristic decoration to the melody. 
The closing phrase ‘“‘ fall asleep or hearing 
die’’ is sung with the greatest artistry by 
Mr. Henderson. The Boyce song is a 
welcome find and shows off the fine diction 
of this singer. There is a topical ring 
about the lines ‘‘ Neither side are winners, 
and things are as they were!” 

The balance and recording are admirable. 


Richard Tauber (tenor), Percy Kahn 
(piano): Allerseelen, Op. 10 No. 8 
(Von Gilm-Richard Strauss); Ich 
trage meine Minne, Op. 32, No. 1 
(Henckell-Richard Strauss). in Ger- 
man. Parlophone RO20555 (10 in., 
4s. 10$d.). 

This is Richard Tauber singing at his 
best and that, as he allows us sometimes to 
forget, is very good indeed. It would not 
be difficult to make Strauss’ Allerseelen un- 
bearably sentimental, but this Mr. Tauber 
avoids. His singing of the final phrase “* wie 
einst im Mai” (‘‘as once in May”’) is 
beautifully done. The other song, though 
not so good in itself, is equally well done. 
Balance and recording are excellent. 


Mario Binci (tenor), Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Patané): Cielo e mar! from “ La 
Gioconda,”’ Act 2 (Boito-Ponchielli) ; 
Ella mi fu rapita ! from “ Rigoletto,” 
Act 2 (Piave-Verdi). H.M.V. C3606 

' (12 in., 4s. 10$d.). , Sung in Italian. 

The aria in which the Duke sheds croco- 
dile tears on finding Gilda’s house empty 
and imagines some other gallant has stolen 
her is not, perhaps, of the same musical 
value as most of the rest of the score, but 
it is an excellent vehicle for a display of 
sentiment and Mario Binci sings it very well. 
It might be as well to put the words of the 
actual aria as well as of the recitative (or, 
in this case, recitative-arioso) on record 
labels. The Duke’s solo begins with the 
words ‘‘ Parmi veder le lagrime.’’ 

Binci’s beautiful lyric voice is again 
rather over-amplified in both these arias 
and the orchestral accompaniments are too 
faint; the recording is otherwise excellent. 
It is to be hoped that so promising a young 
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artist will try to get more light and shade 
into his voice. His top notes have a way 
of always sounding exactly the same in 
what he sings, as may be heard if one 
compares the conclusions of these two sides. 
Cielo e mar has one good phrase and a lot 
of padding in it and needs more varied 
presentation than it gets here to avoid 
monotony. 


Aksel Schiétz (tenor), Gerald Moore 
(piano): Die Liebe Farbe; Die 
biése Farbe; Trockne Blumen ; 
Der Miller und der Bach; Des 
Baches Wiegenlied ‘‘ Die Schéne 
Miillerin ’’ (Miiller-Schubert). H.M.V. 
DB6258-9 (12 in., 14s. 8d.). Comple- 
tion of set. Auto. DBg115-22. 

These two records bring the complete 
recording of Die Schéne Miillerin to a close. 
As in the previous records Mr. Schiétz’s 
singing is careful, exact in observance of 
note values, but often less so in regard to 
Schubert’s expression markings ; the vocal 
tone is usually of beautiful quality, and 
Gerald Moore never falls below his own 
high standard. The diction is exceedingly 
clear and the recording, in general, is good. 
It will, therefore, be realised that this issue 
has many merits: but, to me, the singer has 
not brought to the cycle the vital imagina- 
tion that penetrates to the heart of the 
songs—and so I am left admiring but un- 
moved. 


Luigi Infantino (tenor), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Patané): Torna a Sur- 
riento (de Curtis): Sumnanne a 
Pusilleco (Constanzo - Campese). 
Columbia DB2314 (10 in., gs. 114d.). 

The drab and rationed world we live in 

— if you can call it living—vanishes for a 

moment when one listens to the Songs of 

Naples ; even, I imagine, if one has never 

heard them, under a hot moon, on the 

waterfront of that beloved city. It may be 
dirty, it may smell, but it provides a magical 
setting for some of the most evocative music 
in the world. Much, but not all, of this 
magic is evoked by Luigi Infantino’s heart- 
felt singing, with the Philharmonia 

Orchestra, under Franco Patané’s ardent 

direction, doing its best to forsake, so to 

speak, Putney for Posillipo (or in Neopolian 
dialect Pusilleco). ‘‘ Sunnanne a Pusilleco ”’ 
has, in particular, that indescribable 
melancholy that tears, not unpleasantly, 
at the heart and makes one resolve to live 
the moment, passing so quickly, for all it 
is worth. A most amoral sentiment, at any 
rate in Putney, if not in Posillipo ! 

This is a record all lovers of Italy, and 
all red-blooded persons, must get at once. 


Paul Schoeffler (bass-baritone), Ernest 
Lush (piano): Verborgenheit : 
Gesang Weylas (Hugo Wolf). Decca 
M600 (10 in., gs. 114d.). 

Paul Schoeffler gives us the only poor 
vocal record this months, imply for the 
reason that he is miscast. His singing of 
two well-known songs by Wolf is heavy and 
unimaginative. He breaks far too many 
phrases in Gesang Weylas, creates no picture 
of mystical adoration, and his rubato is so 
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excessive that poor Ernest Lush almost has 
to stop playing his slow chords. Verborgen- 
heit is also sung insensitively, and altogether 
I do not feel that lieder are the province of 
this fine opera singer. AR. 


CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 

This information is given for the interest of 
readers only, and the records mentioned are not 
available in Great Britain. 


ITALIAN H.M.V. 
DB11311—Mignon (Thomas): Addio Mignon ; 
Ah! non credivi tu. G. di Stefano (tenor). 
DA11300—Fenesta che lucive (Bellini): Torna 
(Vento). Gino Bechi (baritone). 
DB6356—Adriana Lecouvreur (Cilea): Io son 
lumile ancella; Poveri fiori. Maria 
Caniglia (soprano and harp). 
DA11301—Faust: Mephisto’s le T. 
Pasero (bass, in Italian); L’ombra 
Bottacchiari): O tu ch’el sai. M. Favero 
soprano and harp). 
HN2187—Schlafendes Jesuskind ; St. Nepo- 
muks Vorabend (Wolf). A. C. Kubizki 
(baritone), G. Confalonieri (piano). 


ITALIAN TELEFUNKEN : 
Ag145—Die Nacht (Schubert): Hymne an die 
Nacht (Beethoven). Coro di Trento (in 
Italian), cond. Mingozzi. 
E9147-50—Trio, E minor, Op. go, “‘ Dumky ” 
(Doorak). 
Eg9151-4—Trio, D minor, Op. 63 (Schumann). 
Both by the Trieste Trio. 
A.D.A.M. (TRIESTE) : 
C113-4—Papillons (Schumann). Giorgio Vidusso 
iano). 
pa. . em A minor (Chopin), Vidusso ; 
Tambourin Chinois  (Kreisler), i 
(violin), Vidusso (piano). 
Cr12—Bagatella (Scarlatescu) ; Indian Lament 
(Dvotak-Kreisler). The same. 





ITALIAN CETRA 
BB25169-7o—Leonore Overture, No. 3 
(Beethoven), 3 sides; Chorale-prelude— 


Kommst du nun, Jesu (Bach-Gui). 
BB25176—-Le sommeil de Psyché (Franck). 
BB25171-4—Symphony No. 2 (Brahms). All 

by Florence May Festival Orchestra, cond. 

V. Gui. 

FINNISH “a ’ _ 
2027—Cinderella Waltz (Palmgren) ; - 
carolle (Melartin). Rytmi Concert Orches- 


tra. 

20rg—Mannerheim March (Palmgren) ; Sota- 
marsalkan hopeatorvet (A. Rope). Helsinki 
Band. 


2125—Fool’s Song, The Spider (Sibelius). J. 
Huttunen (tenor, in Swedish). Romance, 
Op. 78, No. 2 (Sibelius). Sulu Aro (violin). 
(Fool’s Song also in Finnish on 2133.) 

SCANDINAVIAN H.M.V. 
Pressed in England for export. 

Z2g2—Aperite mihi portas justitiae (Buxtehude). 
E. Stofuss (contralto), A. Schidtz (tenor), 
H. Norgaard (bass), E. M. Bruun and 
J. Koppel (violins), T. A. Svendsen (cello), 
Mogens Woldike (harpsichord). 

DB5286-7—Concerto, C minor, for Violin and 
Oboe (7. S. Bach). E. M. Bruun (violin), 
W. Wolsing (oboe), and Copenhagen 
Palace Chamber Orchestra, cond. M. 
Woldike. 

X7330—Allegro barbaro ; Rondo No. 1, from 
Three Rondos on Folk Tunes (Bartok). 
H. Leygraf (piano). 

X7203—Two brown eyes; I love thee; A 
poet’s last song (Grieg). A. Schidtz (tenor) 
and piano. sig 
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Louis Armstrong and His Hot Six (Am. 
Mixed) 
*** Sugar (Alexander Mitchell, Pinkard) (V by 
Louis Armstrong) (Am. Victor D6- 
VB-2150) 


Louis Armstrong and His All Stars (Am. 

Mixed) . 

**** Rockin’ Chair (Hoagy Carmichael) (V by 
Louis Armst and Jack Tea- 
garden) (Am. Victor D7-VB-953) 

(H.M.V. Bg583—3s. 114d.) 

Hot Six—Armst.ong (tpt, voc) with Barney Bigard 
(clart); Vic Dickenson (tmb) ; rlie Beal (pxo) ; 
Allan Reuss (sir); Red Callender (bass); Zutty 
Singleton (dms). October 6th, 1946. 

All Stars—Armstrong (tpt, voc) with Ernie Caceres 
(clart); ‘* Peanuts ’’ Hucko (clart, bar); Bobby 
Hackett (tpt); Jack Teagarden (tmb, voc); John 
Guarnieri (pno); Al Casey (gtr); Al Hall (bass) ; 
Cozy Cole (dms). June 1%ta, 1947. 

Except for Louis’s straightforward statement 
of the tune on his trumpet in the first chorus, 
Rockin’ Chair is all vocal. 

It gets its four stars on the highly character- 
istic and personal way in which Louis and Jack 
Teagarden put over this well-known Hoagy 
Carmichael song. 

This is not Louis’s first gambol with Rockin’ 
Chair. He recorded the song in 1929, on sui!l 
available Parlophone R785, with Carmichael 
himself helping out with the singing. But great 
as this early record was, this new one, with 
Teagarden not only as the perfect foil for Louis, 
but more than good enough in his own right, 
is even better. 

Someone has just described Louis’s voice to 
me as beerier than ever. But as some people 
may take this the wrong way (and, anyhow, 
Louis has always preferred gin), I’ll describe it 
as throaty. But so what? It only makes 
redoubtable Satchmo’ all the more fascinating ; 
and the fact that he has lost none of the vigour, 
sparkle, wit or imagination which made him 
the greatest of all jazz singers twenty years ago 
has done nothing to push him off his pedestal 
... as a vocalist. 

At least that is what I thought until I heard 
Sugar. Louis does not sing anything like so well 
in this one. There are moments when he sounds 
tired and forced. The 
throat... ? 

Moreover, Louis sings only one chorus. 
We consequently hear much more of his 
trumpet and what to say about it is a bit of a 
problem. 

The fact is that, except perhaps for an 
occasional suggestion of tightness, due to en- 
croaching years, plus the . . . throat, Louis 
plays in much the same way as he played in the 
days when he was acknowledged to be the 
greatest of all jazz trumpet men. 

But while even the Bing’s and the Frankie’s 
have not been able, with their different out- 
looks, to give singing anything better than 
Louis gave it, there are plenty of musicians who 
have advanced the instrumental side of jazz. 
Not only have they a much keener sense of 
harmony ; they also exploit it. 

Like so many of the older jazz school, Louis 
has not moved with the times in this matter 
of harmonic appreciation. But he still has the 
tone, style and feeling which make him still 
perhaps the greatest artiste of them all when it 
comes to real jazz or swing in its more econom- 
ical modes. 

According to the Victor personnel sheet 
Bobby Hackett was on this session, but he does 
not appear to do anything. Nor, I was ‘is- 
appointed to find, are Guarnieri or Casey 
fea‘ured in solos, and I think it must be said 
that, in spite of a good chorus by “ Peanuts ” 
Hucko (who, you may remember, was over 
uere with the Glenn Miller band during the 
war) and an even better one by Vic Dickenson, 
the last word was said on this delightful tune by 
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Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Benny Carter, with Teddy Wilson and vocalist 
Billie Holiday, on Parlophone R2660, issued in 
1939 and still available. 


King Cole Trio (Am. N.) 
***]’m Lost (Otis Rene) (V) (Am. Royal 


152B) 
*** TD et’s Spring One (Rene, Daniels) (V) (Am. 
Royal 153B) 
(Parlophone R3056—3s. 114d.) 


Nat ‘* King ’’ Cole (pno, voc) ; 
(gtr); Bob Miller (bass). Recorded 1942. 

I’m Lost is just a simple, sentimental little 
song. Let’s Spring One is more in the swing vein, 
but like Lost is adequate more than outstanding. 

Both fecords are mostly vocal, and both 
King Cole and the (as far as my information 
goes) anonymous vocalist who unisons with him 
in Spring One are singers with enough style and 
personality to get even naive songs like these 
over. 

The instrumental parts are half a chorus 
piano solo in Lost, and in Swing One a chorus 
split by the piano and guitar and half a chorus 
with the piano and guitar riffing together in 
harmony. 

During the five years since these sides were 
recorded this little group (now recording in 
America for the Capitol label, which means its 
latest records are unavailable over here) has 
progressed with the times. 

But Oscar Moore always was a good swing 
guitarist, and King Cole an even finer swing 
pianist, and although their ideas are not so 
advanced on these records as they are in some 
of their later ones I have heard, there is a good 
deal more, instrumentally, to both sides of this 
disc than may at first seem apparent from their 
outward superficiality. 


‘Esquire * All-American Award Winners 
(Am. Mixed) 
****Blow Me Down (Billy Moore, Jnr.) (Am. 
Victor D6-VB-3371) 
****% Indian Summer (Al Dubin, Victor Herbert) 
(Am. Victor D6-VB-3370) 
(H.M.V. Bg584—3s. 114d.) 

Coleman Hawkins (ten); Harry Carney (bar) ; 
Charlie Shavers, ‘*‘ Buck ’’ Clayton (tfts); J. J. 
Johnson (tmb); Teddy Wilson (pno); John Collins 
(gtr); ‘** Chubby *’ Jackson (bass); ‘* Shadow ”’ 
Wilson (dms). December 4th, 1946. 

These two sides come from Victor’s “Esquire”’ 
Hot Jazz Album, Vol. II, the records for which, 
some new and some re-issues, were selected by 
Leonard Feather, who also supervised most of 
them. 

The other records in the Album are Rock-a- 
bye River, which is neither more nor less than 
Ellington’s 1945 recording of Hop, Skip and 
Jump, not previously issued in America ; ivin’ 
with Jarvis, an old Lionel Hampton record 
made with the King Cole Trio and Al Spieldock 
on drums—very old-fashioned and not worth 
issuing over here ; Buckin’ the Blues, featuring 
guitarist John Collins and trumpet men Buck 
Clayton and Charlie Shavers (not so hot) ; 
a very old and out-dated Benny Goodman 
Quintet version of J Cried For You, in which the 
only thing worth mentioning is Benny’s clean, 
unembellished performance of the tune; 
Louis Armstrong’s record of Sugar, reviewed 
earlier on this page ; and Indian Winter, a piece 
based on the harmonies of How High is the 
Moon, and the record of which I hope we shall 
be given soon because, in spite of some only 
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fair Hawkins"tenor and some very poor (ivr 
him) Charlie Shavers trumpet, it is, with J. J. 
Johnson’s swell trombone, one of the best two 
sides in the*Album. . 

The other is Indian Summer, released this 
month and now under review. 

It is entirely a tenor saxophone solo by 
Coleman Hawkins. ; 

Hawkins is one of the old-timers who, unlike 
Louis Armstrong and “many others, not only 
has a terrific sense of harmony, but also, in 
accordance with the modern procedure, 
exploits it to the full. Moreover, in doing so, 
he has lost none of that tone, technique, style 
or creativeness which not only made him, but 
also keep him, the greatest swing and jazz 
tenorman of the age. 

In fact, the worst that can be said of this 
lovely, slow, rhapsodic performance is that 
perhaps it has to take second place to Hawkins’ 
famous 1939 solo recording of Body and Soul, 
issued here in 1943 and still obtainable on 
H.M.V. Bg328. 

The feeling with which he plays and the 


‘ingenuity with which he constructs his phrases 


have to be heard to be believed. That high 
note he pops in in the sixth bar of the last 
chorus (actually it is only the last sixteen bars of 
the chorus) is only one of the things he does 
which may fairly be described as the work of 
genius, even if it is the outstanding one. 

The coupling, Blow Me Down, is a Billy Moore 
arrangement of one of his own lively riff tunes 
based on a trick beat. It is heatd in the first 
and last choruses, in which the ensemble 
play the tune “as written,” and, candidly, it 
sounds a bit corny to me, at any rate as played 
and accented here. 

But the rest of the record, solos by the stars 
on this date, is good. 

Teddy Wilson and Harry Carney, greatest 
of swing baritone saxists, each take swell 
choruses, especially Carney, who swings it as 
neatly and inspiringly as you could wish. 

The trumpet also makes a highspot of a 
solo in which the sky-high ones, popped out 
with astonishing ease, are not the only 


‘ points. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** You Brought a New Kind of Love To Me 
(Fain, Kahal, Norman) (V by Jane 
Harvey) . Columbia C34292) 
(February, 1945) 

*** Rattle and Roll (Count Basie, Benny 
Goodman, Buck Clayton) (Am. 
Columbia CO35523) 

(Columbia DB2333—3s. 114d.) 

35523—-Goodman (clart) with William C. Shine, 
Daniel B. Bank, Stanley Getz, Gerald Sanfino, 
** Peanuts ’"’’ Hucko (reeds); Billy Butterfield, 
John Best, Conrad Guzzo, Louis Mucci (Pts) ; 
Chauncey Welsch, Earl ‘‘Dick*’ Le Fave, Kai 
Winding (tmbs); Mel Powell (no); Michael Bryan 
(gtr); Barney Spieler (bass); Buddy Rich (dms). 
December 19th, 1945. . 4 

Rattle and Roll is the original American 
coupling to Goodman’s On the Alamo issued here 
(on Parlophone R3018) last November. 

Although Goodman and Count Basie are 
given label credit as part composers (probably 
to let the accounts department know they get a 
cut-in on the royalties for having helped to 
publicise the piece), this is actually a Buck 
Clayton, and Buck only, composition. 

The arrangement is pretty stereotyped, but 
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Malcolm Sargent. 
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TO POST CUSTOMERS 





The GRAMOPHONE 


On this page | give particulars of complete works which we have in stock in 


fairly good supply. 


So many record lovers are seeking, and not always finding, 


what they want, | therefore thought it a good plan to give these particulars, 
and if you see something here which you have been seeking and not 


finding, | shall be happy, upon request, 


to fulfil your wishes. 


FRED SMITH 





WAGNER 

Die Walkure. Act 3. With Helen 
Traubel and Herbert Janssen and 
the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Artur 
Rodzinski, with the Vocal Ensemble 
of the Metropolitan Opera. Colum- 
bia LX955/62. 8 records—7/4 each. 


BERLIOZ 

Symphonie Fantastique. Op. 14. 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam, conducted by Eduard 


van Beinum. Decca AK1626/31. 
6 records—5/9} each. 
BRAHMS 


Sonata No. 3 in D Minor. Op. 108. 
Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin. 
H.M.V. DB6441/3. 3 records—7/4 
each. 


CHOPIN 

Sonata in B Minor. Op. 58. Dinu 
Lipatti (Piano). Columbia LX994/6. 
3 records—7 /4 each. 


SCHUBERT 

Quartet in A Minor. Op. 29. 
Philharmonia String Quartet. Colum- 
bia DX1349/52. 4 records—4/103 
each. 


BRITTEN 

Young Person's Guide to the 
Orchestra (Variations on a Theme 
of Purcell). Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Columbia 
DX1307/8, DXS1309. 2 double- 
sided records—4/104 each; | single- 
sided record—3/8. 


MOUSSORGSKY 
Arranged Thumer. Pictures at an 


Exhibition. Benno Moiseiwitsch. 
H.M.V. C3576/79. 4 records— 
4/104 each. 
BERLIOZ 


Symphonie Fantastique. The Halle 
Orchestra, conducted by John Bar- 
birolli. C3563/69. 7 records— 
4/103 each. 


BEETHOVEN 

Concerto No. 2 in Bb., Op. 19. 
Artur Schnabel with the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, conducted by 
Issy Dobrowen. H.M.V. DB6323 /26. 
4 records—7 /4 each. 


MOZART 

Symphony No. 33 in Bb. (K319). 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Karajan. Columbia 
LX1006/8. 3 records—7/4 each. 


PERGOLESI 

Stabat Mater. The Nottingham 
Oriana Choir. Soprano, Joan Taylor; 
Contralto, Kathleen Ferrier. Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra, conducted by 
Roy Henderson. Decca AKI517/21. 
5 records — 5/9} each.  (Auto- 
couplings only.) 


TSCHAIKOVSKY 

Concerto for Violin in D Major. 
Op. 35. Ida Haendel with the 
National Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Basil _Cameron. Decca 
K1444/7. 5 records—5/9} each. 


Packing and Postage 2/- for 12 records. 


MOZART 

Quartet in D Minor (K421). Hun- 
garian Quartet. H.M.V. DB6445/7. 
3 records—7 /4 each. 


STRAVINSKY 
Petrouchka. Ballet Suite. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Ernest Ansermet. Decca AK1388/ 
92. 5 records—5/9% each. (Auto- 
couplings only.) 


BRITTEN 

String Quartet No. 2 in C. Op. 36. 
The Zorian Quartet. H.M.V. 
C3536/39. 4 records—4/10}4 each. 


BEETHOVEN 

Symphony No. 3 in E Major. Op. 55 
(Eroica.) London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Victor 
de Sabata. Decca AKI507/13. 
7 records — 5/9} each.  (Auto- 
couplings only.) 


RAVEL 


‘ Daphnis and Chloe, Ist and 2nd 


Suite. L’Orchestre de la Société du 
Conservatoire de Paris, conducted 
by Charles Munch. Decca AK1584/ 
86. 3 records—5/9} each. (Auto- 
couplings only.) 


VERDI 

La Traviata. Complete recording 
in Italian. Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Cpera House, Rome, con- 
ducted by Vincenzo Bellezza. Also 
Adriana Guerrini, Maria Huder, 


Luigi Infantino, Paolo Silveri, etc. 


Columbia DX1324/38. 145 records 
—4/10} each. 
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Richard TAUBER 


with Piano Accompaniment by 
Percy Kahn 


Allerseelen ; Ich trage meine 
Minne—both by Richard Strauss. 
RO 20555 


Todd DUNCAN 


(Baritone) 
| got plenty o’ Nuttin’; Oh, 
Bess, where’s my Bess. From 


** Porgy and Bess.’’ Gershwin. 
R 3055 


Roberto INGLEZ 


and his Orchestra 


El Toreador; Mam’selle. From 
film ‘‘The Razor's Edge."’ F2238 


MORETON & KAYE 


Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 80 
F 2236 


Jack SIMPSON 


and his Sextet 


The first day of Summer 
All over Again - C beaaa7 
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Sidney TORGH 


and his Orchestra 


“Maid of the Mountains.’’ 
Selection - - = R3053 


GERALDO 


and his Orchestra 


Doin’ what comes Natur'lly ; 
Managua Nicaragua - F2239 


Billy THORBURN 


The Organ, the Dance Band, and Me 


Daughter, Daughter - 
laodcunanedtamigin y*™™" 


Oscar RABIN 


and his Band 


Leave us Leap; Swing low, 
Sweet Chariot - = F2240 


Artie SHAW 


and his Orchestra 
| Believe ~ - } R 3054 


And so to Bed 





Rhythm-Style Series 





KING COLE TRIO 


No. 43. I’m Lost. No. 44. Let's Spring One 
R 3056 


Harry PARRY 


and his Radio Sextet 


No. 45. She's Funny that Way ; 
No. 46. China Boy - R 3057 


THE STARS TURN ON 
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Duke ELLINGTON 


and his Orchestra 


No. 17. Diminuendo in Blue; 
No. 18. Magenta Haze R 3033 
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The little village of Rollright, on the northern borders 
of Oxfordshire, is known to archeologists for its 
ancient stone-circle—the ‘‘ Rollright Stones.”” We 
have borrowed its name to christen a very modern 
stone-circle, more compact than the old—one that 
will sharpen Thorn Needles with a speed, ease and 
perfection that will make any other sharpener seem 
as antiquated as those old stones in the cornfield. 


The 
DAVEY 


ROLLRIGHT 
SHARPENER 


for Standard and Miniature Thorn Needles. 
(Patent applied for) 


This new and remarkable accessory takes all the 
trouble and uncertainty out of the business of 
sharpening Thorn Needles. It consists essentially of 
two spindles, one bearing a small circular grindstone, 
and the other a chuck to receive the needle. A 
needle is simply inserted in the chuck, and a rubber 
roller on the grindstone spindle is touched against 
the rim of the revolving turntable of your gramophone. 
The spindles at once revolve at high speed, and 
within three seconds a perfect point is formed. The 
correct angle of grind and grinding pressure is auto- 
matically set, and no skill is required whatever. 
There are no abrasive papers, or other quick wearing 
parts, to renew, and the instrument will last a lifetime. 


Price 17/7, plus 3/11 tax, Total 21/6, postage 4d. 


E.M.G. 


HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11, Grape Street, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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the band, terrifically backed up by Buddy 
Rich’s solid and driving drums, sounds good 
enough to this critic. 

Benny’s solo is just Benny. Always the 
perfect little gentleman of jazz, but on this 
occasion neither very original nor inspiring and 
in places slightly under-recorded, which does 
not help anyone who, like Benny, relies more on 
taste than fireworks and so needs to be put 
well “ forward”? if what he does is to mean 
all it should. 

But most of the limelighted men are fine. 
Mel Powell jumps even more noticeably than 
usual, trombonist Dick le Fave plays good 
enough stuff with a nice fruity tone, somebody 
(? “ Peanuts’? Hucko) plays a very fair spot 
of tenor, and Johnny Best more than adequately 
looks after the trumpet spots. 

But it is still that solid punching beat of 
Buddy Rich’s that sticks in my mind as the 
main driving force in a record in which other 
people too know how to kick. 

New Kind of Love comes from this. particular 
Goodman band’s first session. 

This always was a swell tune and the band, 
which rides well, sounds as though it could be 
great; but the arrangement, with mostly block 
scoring for the ensemble, is only ordinary and 
does not give the band much scope. 

Jane Harvey sings well, but the only other 
one spotted pas seul is Goodman himself. He 
takes the first half and heads the reeds in the 
last eight bars of the first chorus and comes up 
again in the coda. Well, Benny usually is an 
immaculate musician who knows the meaning 
of the word taste, and on this occasion he adds 
perfect phrasing to these two accomplishments. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Book Review 
ESQUIRE’S JAZZ BOOK—1944, 1945, 
1946 * 


This is the first English edition, mentioned 
briefly last month, of ‘‘ Esquire’s ’? Jazz Books 
for 1944, 1945 and 1946, edited for publication 
in England by Ralph Venables. 

It consists of a dozen of the more factual of 
some thirty articles which appeared in 
the American books, for as the editor explains 
in his foreword, “‘ Confronted with the almost 
staggering assemblage of data which had been 
collected for the three American issues—and the 
task of narrowing this down to the prescribed 
limits of one volume for publication in England 
—I endeavoured to retain the factual articles 
at the expense of those concerned solely with 
opinion, a decision which I am confident will 
meet with the approval of all those desirous of 
gleaning as much real information as possible 
from the American editions.’ 

Bowing to the seemingly inevitable, we 
accept the editor’s sentiments, though somewhat 
grudgingly we must confess, for there is so much 
in the American editions that has been omitted 
from the English book which, whether factual 
or merely opinion, makes most enlightening 
reading, we read with much gratification 
the English editor’s statement that ‘‘ Hence- 
forth, I am happy to say, no such brutal treat- 
ment should be necessary, for it is hoped that 
each year ‘ Esquire’s’ Jazz Book will be pub- 
lished in its entirety, year by year, in England.” 

Dealing with what we have been given this 
year, and forgetting for the moment that which 
is available only to those who are fortunate 
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enough to have obtained the American 
editions, we ungrudgingly say that this English 
edition contains a mass of material whieh will 
come as absorbing reading not only to those 
who have still to make anything worth calling 
a close acquaintance with jazz and swing, but 
also to those who are already closely acquainted 
with the subjects. 

It would take much more space than we have 
at our disposal to list even the titles of all the 
articles, let alone give any detailed information 
of their contents. 

But we must mention the chapters headed 
“ Jazz Greats—Musicians and Bands,” which 
not only mentions most of the great jazz and 
swing soloists and combinations, but also notes 
some of their most outstanding records ; E. 
Sims Campbell’s “‘ Blues Are Negro Lament ”’ ; 
Paul Edouard Miller’s “‘ An Analyses of the 
Art in Jazz’’; and, incomplete as inevitably 
they are, the Biographies compiled by Charles 
Edward Smith. 

Also the absorbingly interesting photographs 
—thirty-two pages of them—depicting not only 
most of the stars and bands of which you have 
ever heard—from Erskine Tate’s 1921 Vendome 
Theatre Orchestra to members of Woody 
Herman’s 1945 aggregation—but also many 
whose names are not so familiar. 

The book is excellently printed in large type, 
and its light blue-green linen cover puts the finish- 
ing touch to a production that would be hand- 
some even by pre-war standards. 





*“ Esquire’s” Jazz Book—1944, 1945 and 1946. 
Peter Davies, Ltd., The Windmill Press, Kingswood, 
Tadworth, Surrey. (Temporary London offices: 99, 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1.) 16s. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE yy «nartequin” 


This month we celebrate an anniversary, for 
with the Jollity Barn Dance Cockney Capers, 
Harry Davidson tops the half century in his 
Old Time Dance Series. The occasion is 
particularly happy because, for me at least, this 
is one of the most attractive records he has 
made. It is full of deft character touches, and 
although these twelve inches are primarily 
made for dancing, the record can recom- 
mended to the listener. This band has always 
enjoyed good recording, completely free from 
that coarseness which has unfortunately now 
overcome many of our home-made dance 
records. Doubtless these records have been 
helped considerably by the weekly Saturday 
broadcast, which must be unique in British 
broadcasting in that it goes on and on without 
even a summer recess. On the reverse of 
Columbia DX1394 is a Dinky One-Step, Gaily 
Through the World, being the 49th—well, almost 
parallel. 

Another stayer is the A. P. Herbert-Vivian 
Ellis show “‘ Bless the Bride,”’ bravely staunching 
the American stage invasion, and eventually due 
to be succeeded by another show from the same 
team. Already we have had two records from 
the original artists, and now comes,a selection 
by the Adelphi Theatre Orchestra under 
Michael Collins with the composer at the 
piano on Columbia DX1396. This is un- 
doubtedly a distinguished record, even if it is 
musically thin. As we listen we know that we 
shall soon be regaled by La Belle Marguerite, 
which is treated effectively enough by piano 
and orchestra, and those who remember that 
quite extraordinary record which Vivian 
Ellis made of his music for “ Jill Darling,” 


should not be disappointed in these authentic 
memories of a current attraction. 

Sidney Torch’s new record takes us back 
to one of the most fantastic theatrical successes 
of all time. It was on the 23rd December, 1916 
that “The Maid of the Mountains’’ had its 
first night at the Princes Theatre, Manchester. 
Subsequently it was to run at Daly’s for 1,352 
performances, being the exact contemporary 
in London of “Chu Chin Chow.’ Indeed, 
when Daly’s put out a notice: ‘ The longest 
run of any musical play in this or any other 
theatre,” Oscar Asche was moved to reply 
with: ‘* The longest run of any play, in this 
or any other theatre, in this or any other 
country, in this or any other century!’’ As 
Jose Collins, who was to give Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay 
a coronet, recalls in her Memoirs, it was 


“The Maid ” that paid off every penny of the: 


£80,000 owing from the George Edwardes 
estate. And that was especially odd because 
“the Guvnor”’ himself always refused to 
engage a heroine with black hair! A Paradise 
for Two, Love will a way, and the 
others of Fraser-Simson’s tunes that con- 
tributed so much to this adventure are here 
presented with all the finesse which we have 
come to associate with the Torch band (Parlo. 
Rg053)- 

Sooner or later George Melachrino was 
bound to record the Intermezzo from Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni, who died 
just after the war, never repeated this early 
success, which won him a newspaper competi- 
tion as a youth and which is still the greatest 
example of that style in opera known as 
verismo. A ten-inch recording of this is a rarity 


and should be snapped up by anybody who 
may still lack a version. Schubert’s Serenade on 
the reverse is inoffensive, though transcriptions 
of songs are seldom wholly successful (H.M.V. 
Bg580). I suppose, too, that a recording of the 
Blue Danube was to be expected from Albert 
Sandler, but not this one. It is the Fred 
Hartley arrangement. Mr. Hartley, now 
much missed in person, is one of music’s wits, 
though not everybody will approve this 
particular joke, in which the Danube is removed 
from Vienna to—Warsaw ? At any rate here 
is a new Danube. Try it and see. Reverse— 
Torna a Surriento (Col. DB2334). 


Two failures are Kostelanetz and Peter 
Yorke, though let me hasten to say that this 
is hardly their fault. To spin out Fritz 
Kreisler’s Old Refrain to twelve inches would 
tax the patience of Job. This and the same 
composer’s Tambourin Chinois might surely have 
been issued on a ten-inch record. However, 
this probably completes Kostelanetz’s record- 
ings of Kreisler’s trifles, the others being issued 
some months ago. Peter Yorke does what he 
can with a selection from the film “‘ Carnival in 
Costa Rica,” even getting vocalists to help him 
out with this dismal stuff. The very last inch 
—a sort of coda—is original and brilliant, but 
one swallow—well, better luck next time 
(Col. DB2329). 

Crooners are mercifully fewer this month, 
even on dance records. And it is among the 
vocalists that I find the record of the month. 
Todd Duncan’s record of two songs from 
Gershwin’s solitary opera ‘‘ Porgy and Bess ”’ 
is so good that I feel guilty in not releasing it 
to my colleague of “‘ Operatic and Songs,”’ but 
am content for it to brighten this column. 
Readers may remember that when this opera 
was mounted at the Metropolitan, we had 
some records from Lawrence Tibbett, and since 
then we have occasionally had bits and pieces. 
But you will waita long time for a better 
record of J got plenty o’ nuttin’ and Bess, oh where’s 
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my Bess. Mr. Duncan sings magnificently, and 
is ably accompanied on the piano by William 
Allen. A winner (Parlo. R3055). 

Another excellent record and a complete 
contrast is that of the Dream Duet from Offen- 
bach’s “ La Belle Heléne” by Anne Ziegler 
and Webster Booth, appropriately issued in 
the same month as the Overture. This is from 
the version arranged by Erich Korngold with 
a libretto by A. P. Herbert and presented at 
the Adelphi by C. B. Cochran as “ Helen.” 
This is quite charming, and so, too, is Life and 
Love from “ Princess Charming,’’ which dates 
from the peak of musical comedy after the last 
war, with its memories of W. H. Berry and 
Alice Delysia. There were so many authors 
and composers involved, that it was a surprise 
to find the words of this particular duet to be 
by Arthur Wimperis. Altogether an enchant- 
ing record (H.M.V. Bg581). 

Leslie Hutchinson gives a perfect im- 
personation of “ Hutch” in Heartaches and a 
new and suitable number called Danger Ahead ! 
by Billy Reid on H.M.V. BD1173. Frank 
Sinatra makes his best record in recent months 
with a comparatively bright revival of All of me, 
coupled with another new and suitable song 
called I’m sorry I made you cry, a contrast, on 
Col. DB2330. Dinah Shore, now right at the 
top of the popularity poll in the States, and 
presumably not far behind over here, is 
admirably suited by I may be wrong but I think 
you’re wonderful (we all do, Dinah) and revives 
Jerome Kern’s lovely They didn’t believe me, 
which is pre-1914, with no tricks on Col. 
DB2331. Another record from Peggy Reid is 
of Guilty (ugh !) and My heart stood still, one of 
the first and best of Richard Rodgers’ long line 
of hits, which have culminated in his music for 
“ Oklahoma ”’ (Col. FB3333). Truant younger 
sons who leave home to see “* Duel in the Sun ”’ 
will be able to play Turner Layton’s record 
of Gotta get me somebody to love in the drawing 
room to prove their innocence, and by turning 
over to Roses in the rain will complete the 
confidence trick. This last is a gift for Layton, 
which he throws off to perfection on Col. 
FB3334- 

Of the dance records, the most interesting is 
by Joe Loss, who gives us an arrangement of 
Macdowell’s To a wild rose and Sid Phillips’ 
Escapada on H.M.V. BD5983. Edward Mac- 
dowell, the only nineteenth-century American 
composer whose work is still plaved in Europe, 
died in 1908, and this piece is from a Suite for 
Piano called ‘“‘ Woodland Sketches.” Its 
wistful melody has found its way to all manner 
of instruments as a solo piece. Escapada was 
one of those amazing compositions which Sid 
Phillips wrote for Ambrose, who recorded it on 
the reverse of the later version of When day is 
done for Decca. Compressed to ten inches here, 
Joe Loss gives a good account of it. Perhaps 
he will think of reviving some of the others, as 
presumably all the Ambrose records are now 
withdrawn. (When are we going to get that 
Decca catalogue so as we can know where we 
are ?) 

Then there is Oscar Rabin, His first 
Parlophone record arrived late for review, 
although it was the best of that month. Now 
comes a most curious performance of the negro 
spiritual Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, which, if not 
altogether a success, contains much of interest. 
Having been a Palais band for so long, this 
band is developing along new lines and is 
worth watching. Leave us leap on the reverse 
is one of those fast swing numbers that cal] for 
the utmost precision, and I cannot say that 
this comes off (Parlo. F2240). Another band 
that is on a new tack is Billy Thorburu’s 
The Organ, the Dance Band and Me. The 
organist is no longer billed, and the instrument 
now plays so small a part in the proceedings 
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that it might well be dropped. In fact, this 
rather silly title could go. Billy Thorburn is 
introducing much more of his highly individual 
piano, and the performances generally are 
brighter, while his is one of the few bands still 
recorded in the English manner, i.e. without 
those sudden blasting sforzandos which upset 
the balance of the average instrument and 
compel the listener to twiddle knobs. Knob- 
twiddling and adjustment in the middle of a 
record should never be necessary. JI don’t 
wanna dream again has a nice easy relaxed rhythm, 
while Daughter, Daughter is a kind of Aryan 
Yes, my darling daughter (Parlo. F2241). 

Mam’selle is admirably suited to the soft 
endearments of Roberto Inglez at the Savoy, 
even if this means sitting out El Toreador on 
Parlo. F2238. Jack Simpson, now at Clee- 
thorpes, does his best in the last chorus to put 
some life into a frightful song about The first 
day of summer, and is helped by Maureen Morton 
in making an attractive record of All over again 
on Parlo. F2237._ One almost feels sorry for 
Harry James. Once clasped to the bosom of 
the jazz experts, he was quickly discarded as a 
mere showman, and is now relegated to 
** Miscellaneous and Dance.’? His Heartaches is 
no great shakes, but nobody could very well go 
wrong with Lover come back to me from “ New 
Moon,”’ even though here it is all jazzed up 
and decked out with Mr. James’ trumpet. 
Who will ever forget Fred Elizalde playing this 
and will not regret that he never recorded it ? 
Fans can buy safely, but others should hear 
first (Col. DB2332). 

Of the rest, Leslie Douglas revives Bye-Bye- 
Blackbird on Regal-Zono. MR3793, coupled 
with I’m afraid to love you, which would fit the 
Ink Spots like a glove. The Skyrockets have 
little to do in Guilty, but send a bright new 
number from the film “‘ Dancing with Crime ”’ 
called Bow Bells on H.M.V. BD5984, and Lou 
Preager has two records of no particular 
interest, except to dancers who prefer a vocal. 
Titles are: I get up every morning and It’s dream- 
time on Col. FB3330 and An apple blossom wedding 
and It’s never too late to mend on FB3331. A 
record from Spike Jones is labelled as “ his 
other band,” so that presumably this is not 
meant to be funny. Lassus Trombone carries a 
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perfectly straight trombone solo by Eddie 
Kusby, and Minka features the trumpet of 
George Rock, who wrote the tune (H.M.V. 
BD1174). Readers will know what to expect 
from Vaughn Monroe in Dream and We could 
make such beautiful music on H.M.V. BD1175, 
while both Geraldo and Artie Shaw suffer 
from poor recording. There is so much blast 
that only an in trument with enough controls 
to make the dashboard of a motorist look silly 
could make sense out of them. Titles are: 
Geraldo: Doin’ what comes natur’lly and 
Managua Nicaragua (Parlo. F2239); Shaw: J 
believe and And so to bed (Parlo. R3054). 

To play out time there is Victor Silvester 
in the rumbas Flowers and Romance and Cote 
d’ Azure (Col. FB3332) ; J got lost in his arms and 
How deep is the ocean (Col. FB3328)—interesting 
coupling, a new and an old tune by Irving 
Berlin—and Guilty and—would you believe it ? 
—I'll sing thee songs of Araby—and very nice too 
(Col. FB3329). 


No records from Decca, Brunswick and Rex 
have arrived for review this month. For the 
convenience of readers the following are listed : 
Derek Barsham, Beyond the Dawn and I'll 
walk beside you, Decca M611; Louis Levy, 
Four Cole Porter Suites, Decca K1633-4 ; 
Vera Lynn, Heartaches and I'll keép you in my 
heart, Decca F8786 ; Bing Crosby, Danny Boy 
and When Irish eves are smiling, Bruns. 03782, 
Did your mother come from Ireland and Where the 
river Shannon flows, Bruns. 03651; The Ink 
Spots, It’s a sin to tell a lie and Is it a sin, Bruns. 
03653; Ted Weems, Heartaches and There'll 
be some changes made, Bruns. 03781. Presumably 
the first of these Weems titles is the same as 
that put out by H.M.V. last month. If received 
these will be noticed next month. 


Lastly H.M.V. announce a most important 
set of records. These are of T. S, Eliot reading 
the four long poems recently published together 
as Four Quartets, Burnt Norton, East Coker, 
The Dry Salvages and Little Gidding. Most 
unfortunately these have not been sent for 
review, but readers will need no more than a 
hint to acquire what may be the most vital 
contribution to poetry ever made by the 
gramophone (H.M.V. C3598-3603). 





NEW MUSIC 


The Oxford Press issues some more two-piano 
music. Hubert Somervell has acceptably 
arranged a Bach air, “ Who cares alone for this 
blind world ?”’ from one of the cantatas. (4s.) 
This is quite straightforward, even if ff on two 
instruments is apt to suggest other values than 
Bach could have had in mind. This Bartlett- 
Robertson series includes an Elizabethan Suite 
(6s. 6d.—both copies included, as in the Bach). 
I can’t, myself, quite enjoy the transference of 
virginal music to one piano, never mind two. 
In growing older, perhaps one becomes more 
fastidious about old music, as its nature is more 
deeply studied and (I hope) understood. Miss 
Bartlett says she has tried not to overload these 
pieces with “ over-rich pianistic writing,” and 
I think she has, within reasonable limits, done 
her task quite well. I hope that players will 
perform the ornaments as precisely as possible, 
and let them “ breathe.’’ Carl Dolmetsch gave 
us a capital radio talk on this ; and there is of 
course the standard work by his father, on their 
interpretation (Novello and O.U.P.). 

The O.U.P. issues the late Dr. Dunhill’s 
Op. 70, a charming orchestral suite, Pastime and 
Good Company (full score, 12s. 6d.; parts, gos.). 
There are six very short pieces: Morrice, 
Laguna, Valse Arabesque, Piccaninnies, Intermezzo, 
English Fig. You will probe musical dictionaries 
in vain for Laguna (=“‘lake”’). ‘“ Laguna, 
Lily of’ does not help, for the tune is new to 


me. The flowing style suggests a song, or a 
barcarolle: I know no more. Dunhill showed 
in light opera (Tantivy Towers) how deft was his 
hand. He could do the “ old English ’”’ without 
flop or slop. 

From Joseph Williams come the first three 
of what is to be a series of eight graded books 
entitled Sight-Reading Made Easy, by Dorothy 
Bradley and J. Raymond Tobin (3s. each). 
These are to be strongly recommended to 
pianists conscious of weakness, and to all who 
may wish to help others. ‘‘ Easy ” is of course 
comparative. This method is easy (if you will 
work hard) because it is logical and musicianly. 
But no print (thank goodness) will do the work 
for you. Here is a friendly, understanding 
teacher-in-print, ready to egg you on in a way 
that should make you feel that you are growing. 

Williams also prints many plays for amateurs 
to perform. Elizabeth Refuses, a “ miniature 
comedy’? by Margaret Macnamara, from 
Pride and Prejudice, would suit girls’ clubs and 
women’s institutes, and the like. There are 
four women and Mr. Collins. The scene, a 
drawing room, may be suggested by curtains 
or screens. Time, 25 minutes. A small fee is 
required. Amateurs who realise how much 
finesse is needed to play this sort of so-easy- 
sounding comedy, and can get a producer who 
will break their hearts till they come somewhere 
near the style, may have great fun, and valuable 
experience, essaying such a piece. I venture to 
add, ‘‘ Others please sheer off.’ 
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CRYSTAL PICK-UP RO 


CRYSTAL 


The ACOS G.P.10 (which re 
places your gramophone tone 
arm and sound box, enabling 
gramophone records to be re- 
roduced through your wire 
ess) combines purity of repro- 
duction with extreme re 
liability. A unique flexible 
assembiy renders the crystal 
virtually unbreakable, while 
a needle-pressure adjustment 
is incorporated in the base. 
Resonance-free response from 
50-8,000 cps. Output 1-5 v. at 
1,000 cps. Needle pressure 1% 


c 

ozs, (adjustable). Vibration- 
free arm movement. Screened 
lead. Price in Great Britain 
44/- (including P.T.). 


alge: 


Flexible coupling A_ protects 
crystal B against breakage. 
(Brit. Pat. 519524. Pats. pend. 
abroad). Licensed by Brush 
Crystal Co. Ltd. 


Obtainable from Radio Dealers. 





Record Tokens 
are now available. 


The Gramophone Exchange, Ltd., 


Astra House 


121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
wees Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 

















If you are studying elocution, singing or a musica! 
instrument, the ideal way to check your progress — and 
learn microphone technique—is to hear records of your 
own performance. You can make these records in the 
privacy of the “His Master’s Voice” Personal Recording 
Studios— records with the same true-to-life quality as 
“His Master’s Voice” records made by the world’s greatest 
artists. For you will use the same “H.M.V.” recording 
equipment as they do, be under the supervision of the same ex- 
pert “‘H.M.V.” technicians. Call, write, or ’phone for details. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICK” 


‘Personal Recording Service 


363 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.x1. 
Telephone: MAYfair 1240 
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The Famous 


"AS TRA® 


Hand Made 
FIBRE NEEDLE SOUNDBOX 


is once more obtainable. 


LIMITED SUPPLY ONLY. 


Price £4/4/" 


Including postage and Purchase Tax. 
Orders taken in strict,rotation. 


THE 
GRAMOPHONE_EXCHANGE, LTD., 
Astra House, 

121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3007 











18’and 12"P.M. QUALITY SPEAKERS 


8 and [5 WATT AMPLIFIERS 
12” Model 





PIONEERS OF MOVING COIL SPEAKERS 


Improved 1947 MODELS 





CINEMA Model - - - - £8 19 6 
AUDITORIUM Model- - -- - £5 18 6 
Send 24d. stamp for Mlustrated List T.G. to: 


BAKERS ‘SELHURST’ RADIO 
75-77 SUSSEX ROAD, SOUTH CROYDON, 
Telephone: CROydon 4226 


SURREY 
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ir 
SOLBEN PYRAMID 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON | 
RECORD 


Two packs available : 
(a) Metal Pyramids - - Export Only 
(b) Triangular Cartons - Home Trade 
Both contain genuine Golden Pyramid Needles 


Sole Makers and Patentees : 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 























PERFECT 
COMBINATION 


IS ASSURED BY AN 


HANDMADE 
AMPLIFIER, PICKUP AND SPEAKER 


Designed, built, tested and tuned as 


ONE COMPLETE UNIT 


FIRST CLASS REPRODUCTION 
ADMITS OF NO COMPROMISE ! 


Haphazard fitting of various makes of 
components will not do 





Are you using 
EXPERT 
Graded Thorn Needles 


You will, if you want good results, plus long 
record life. 
FULL DETAILS FROM: 
EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 
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Hrossey, by Croft Jackson, is a suite of short 
atmospheric piano pieces, each with a verbal 
description attached (Oxford Press, 55.). 
“‘ Hrossey ’’ is the Norse name for Orkney, and 
the sketches suggest various aspects of island 
sea, wind, sky and mist. The cover is decorated 
with a noble dragon of the 12th century, 
descended from the Norse. The moods were 
strongly felt, one realises; perhaps, in such 
short space, and with rather dry harmonic 
means (though with good pianistic effect), the 
impressions may not be so keen, upon the 
player or listener. The imagination must 
help. 

Of all instruments, Vaughan Williams seems 
to care least for the piano. True, he made it 
the soloist in his queerest adventure ; but in 
his long composing life of something like half 
acentury (he will be seventy-five on October 12), 
he has expressed scarcely any of his deeper 
thoughts through the struck strings. Here is 
a slight, easy atmospheric impression for piano, 
The Lake in the Mountains, its fourths and fifths 
reminding us of his early style (O.U.P., 2s. 6d.). 
The same firm sends another arrangement of 
his familiar treatment of. Greensleeves, an adapta- 
tion from the opera Sir John in Love, of 1929. 
The endearing tune is, of course, that which 
Shakespeare mentions in the Merry Wives; it 
is probably a couple of generations before his 
day. Watson Forbes has arranged the tiny 
“fantasia” for violoncello or viola, both parts 
being given. The piano accompanies. (2s. 6d.) 

More arrangements follow. One, by Lionel 
Salter, is for trumpet, strings and (optional) 
timpani: this is of the Trumpet Overture from 
Purcell’s Indian Queen, composed in the last 
year of his life. There is a slow introduction, 
then a “ canzona,’’ one of the foundations of 
fugue style, that shows Purcell’s easy command 
of counterpoint—which one might be apt to 
overlook, remembering his so robust harmonic 
swing; and a final few dramatic bars of 
powerful harmony show his grip in that kind. 
The score is 3s., the parts 6d. and 8d. each. 
The other new item in the Oxford Orchestral 
Series is Dr. Jacques’s setting of the overture 
to Handel’s Alcina for strings (score, 4s. ; 
parts, 1s, each). The opera, a great success of 
1735, is best known by its dances, a few of 
which Columbia still offers us. Among my 
dream-desires in albums is one of Handel’s 
quintessence of opera—ballet and arias. Very 
few people have the least idea of his depths. 

His great contemporary figures in our last 
arrangement of the batch—Vivian Langrish’s 
two-piano setting of Bach’s organ Toccata in F 
(6s., the two copies), with which Sir Henry 
used to throw in the orchestra, for good 
measure. In canon, pedal solo, chordal 
gestures, grand cadences, glorious development, 
this, in any form, makes an aged organist’s eyes 
sparkle—save when he looks in the catalogues, 
seeking a recording, finding none. W.R.A. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


It has long been difficult to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The Editor 
does not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, Tuk GRAMo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex 


Cadenzas 

We are trying to include in the discography 
we are preparing, full information on the 
ca’enzas played in various recorded concertos. 
If any reader can identify those in the following 
recordings, we should be most grateful for the 
information. Even if there is no information on 
the labels, we could probably arrange to hear 
the records if we can locate copies: 
Bee‘hoven—Piano Concerto No. 2. Elly Ney on 
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H.M.V. DB4503-6; Piano Concerto No. 3. 
E. Erdmann on Telefunken E1889-92 ; Violin 
Concerto, L. Zimmermann on Columbia 
DHX20-24. Brahms—Violin Concerto, G. 
Kulenkampff on Telefunken E2074-8. Mozart 
—Piano Concerto, D minor, K.466, M. Nikisch 
on Telefunken E1643-6 ; Violin Concerto, A, 
K.219, J. Wolfsthal on Parlophone E10921-4. 
Schumann—’Cello Concerto, L. Hoelscher on 
H.M.V. DB4550-2. 

Kingswood, 

Upper Colwyn Bay. 


F. F. CLoucu, 
G. J. Cumine. 


Recordings Wanted 

I wonder if there is any use in asking 
Columbia to issue an English pressing of 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in B flat (K595), 
recorded in America by Robert Casadesus, 
Barbirolli, and N.Y.P.S.O.? I know there 
is a good H.M.V. recording by Schnabel, 
but, greatly though I respect this pianist’s 
Mozart, I find more pleasure in Barbirolli’s 
conducting. -Columbia has no other re- 
cording of this work, so perhaps they may 
consider the idea. 

In my search for interesting pianists, apart 
from Casadesus, I find Alexander Brailowsky 
a most inspiring player. Now that his recording 
of Chopin’s B minor Sonata is withdrawn, how 
about a new Brailowsky issue? With due 
respect to Rubinstein and Cortot, their Chopin- 
playing cannot be compared with Brailowsky’s. 

How welcome is the recording of Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto by that great artist, Arrau. 
Could we have Piatigorsky, again, on the 
?Cello Concerto ? Also, what about the Etudes 
Symphoniques and Concertstuck, Op. 92 by 
either Casadesus, Arrau, or. Malcuzynski ? 
The deletion of the Violin Concerto is lament- 
able, and is it fair to expect Menuhin to 
re-record when his first excellent recording was 
not appreciated ? Similarly, in Chausson’s 
Poéme, we have lost one of the loveliest violin 
works which was excellently recorded and, of 
course, magnificently played by Menuhin. 
I suppose one should plead, now, for either 
Haendel or Grumiaux, but the re-issue of 
Menuhin is surely the appropriate thing ? 

May I make a request for a new recording 
of Beethoven’s fifth piano Concerto at the 
earliest possible convenience ? That is, whei 
either Backhaus or Petri are. available to play 
the solo part. The latter, being an American 
resident, may be less readily accessible, but 
Backhaus is presumably in Europe? Also, 
is he not one of the Germans who somehow 
managed to live in his own country without 
becoming a Nazi ? 

Ida Haendel’s recording of Tchaikowsky’s 


Concerto is ample evidence of this player’s , 


pre-eminence among the world’s violinists. 
Needless to say, Miss Haendel’s technique is 
not quite as impeccable as Heifetz’s, but it is 
nevertheless prodigious. I suggest Ida Haendel 


- as a likely rival to Menuhin in the Elgar, but 


she would have to advance somewhat if she 
were literally to equal such a performance as 
Menuhin’s. Miss Haendel is very young, but 
wasn’t Menuhin only about fifteen when he 
recorded the Elgar ? 


Dublin. 


T. E. M. Nessirr. 





FOR THE BOOK LIST 


Two highly entertaining and, to those who 
enjoy the background of musical personalities, 
valuable books follow F. W. Gaisberg’s Music on 
Record (Robert Hale, Ltd., 15s.), and make a 
trio that will be relished at once and read at 
leisure for refreshment. These are the American 
composer and concert pianist George Antheil’s 
Bad Boy of Music (Hurst & Blackett, 12s. 6d.) 
and the American S. Hurok’s Impresario (Mac- 
donald, 15s.). Recommended with confidence 
to all our readers. Gs. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space. it 
will not be possible to publish the usual compre- 
hensive list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries. kindly 
notify us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society 
will be published, and we will gladly furnish any 
reader with the name and address of a Society 
which may be functioning in his or her district. 
Enquiries should be sent to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
BRADFORD GRAMOPHONE SOCI.71Y.—Hon. Sec,, 
Miss M. Albrow, 103, Pol!ard Lane, Bradford. Meet- 
ings on Tuesdays at County Restaurant, Bridge 
Street, Bradford, at 7.30 p.m. New members invited. 

BROMLEY AND BECKENHAM.—Mr. W. F. L. 
Bentham, of 23, Scotts Lane, Shortlands, Kent, will 
be resuming recitals monthly on the first Tuesday, 
commencing Sept. 2nd, at 8 p.m. Visitors welcome. 

HIGH WYCOMBE GRAMOPHONE CLUB.—Hon. 
Sec., I. D. Bristow, 214, Desborough Road, High 
Wycombe. First meeting Sept. 15th, the second 
Monday, Sept. 29th, at 8 p.m., in Lower School- 
room, Trinity Congregational Church, London 
Road. New members invited. 

ICKENHAM GRAMOPHONE CLUB.—Hon. Sec. 
Miss M. Harrington, 10, Farm Close, Ickenham, 
Uxbridge. Meetings fortnightly on Mondays. NeW 
members invited. 

LEOMINSTER GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon 
Sec., J. J. Brady, The Bryn, Green Lane, Leomin- 
ster. Meetings at Public Library, South Street, on 
alternate Friday evenings at 7.30 p.m. New mem- 
bers invited. 

SANDERSTEAD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. 
Sec., P. Brierley, 19, Lime Meadow Avenue, San- 
derstead. Meetings at ‘Cranleigh Restaurant, 
17, Cranleigh Parade, Monday evenings at 7.45 
(Please note change of address.) 


.m. 
” WAVERTREE COMMUNITY GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., Claude R. Turvey, 231. 
Utting Avenue, Anfield, Liverpool. Meetings on 


alternate Tuesdays at Wavertree Community 
Centre, Penny Lane, Liverpool 15. First meeting 
Sept. 16th at 7.45 pm. New members invited. 
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RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with a 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser 
offers to send a list this will be treated as trade. 
If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. should be 
added to the cost; this includes the forwarding of 
replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to “ Office” address as stated below. All adver- 
tisements (copy in block letters or typewritten) 
should arrive by the 18th of any month, 
and must be prepaid by the form of postal orders 
or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Gramophone, 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


WANTED 


A COLLECTOR wants Volume One of Hugo Wolf 








ciety (H.M.V.), by Gerhardt. £5-£6 paid for 
oa vet.—Write 394, Wharncliffe Gardens, Lon- 
don, N.W.8. 








ALL KINDS CLASSICAL RECORDS. Very high 
offers for good fibred Electrical Recordings, especi- 
ally major works. Higher still for deletions and 
foreign according to rarity. Will collect. Please 
send details —Box No. 785. 

BACH, PARTITA No. 2 in C MINOR (Harold 
Samuel); first record ,DX.427 only.—Osborn, 7, 
High Street, Windsor. oo 

CHOPIN PRELUDES (Lortat), Columbia 
Paderewski recordings from historical catalogue.— 
Young, 45, Tring Road, Aylesbury. 


CLASSICAL AND OPERATIC RECORDS, especi- 











ally deletions.—-Thomas, 58, Westbourne Park 
Road, W.2 WS 
DELIUS.—Brigg Fair, miniature score. Ist 


Dance Rhapsody, miniature score, and 2 piano 
arrangement. State price.—Ogston, Davan House, 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


EDISON-BELL, F.3022, Much Ado About Nothing 
Overture, of Korngold, urgently wanted. Will pay 
up to £1.—W. B. Trepte, P.O. Box 158, San Diege &, 
California, U.S.A. 


“ FLEDERMAUS,” Decca-Polydor set, required in 
good condition; also pre-war set albums of any 
description. Offers to the Alan Turner Opera 
Company, Spa Lane Mills, Derby. 
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GLENN MILLER’S following Records:—H.M.V. 
BD.5632, 5626, 5617, 5546, 5596; Brunswick 02831: 
Regal MR.3129, 3117; Columbia FB.1150; in good 
condition. Also any American Record of Miller.— 
McEvoy, 28, Sandstone Road, Liverpool, 13. 

HIGH PRICES PAID for Classical Records in 
good fibred condition. Full details please.—Box 
No. 4457. 


~ JAN KIEPURA “ Rigoletto” Record, Parlophone 
20016 or 9023, or Odeon 7532. Must be in excellent 
condition; state price —Eleanor Cramer, 1200, Fifth 
Avenue, Hew York, USA. __ 

JAN KIEPURA.—Wanted, any one recording; 
good condition.—Details to Box No. 896. 

LET US BUY DISCS FROM YOU. Good prices 
if in excellent condition.—Box No. 1261. 

LISZT, SONATA IN B MINOR (Horowitz), 
Liszt, Rhapsody Espagnole (Simon Barer); fibred 
only -Box No. 1227. 

MODERN ARABIC RECORDS, especially by 
Abdul Wahab. Some _ recorded Alamphon.— 
Labaton, 55, Clyde Road, Manchester, 20. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS bought for cash. Good 
prices given.—Box No. 98. 

READER anxious to obtain volumes 9, 10, 11, of 
“The Gramophone.” Must be bound and in good 
condition.—Box No. 1148. 

RECORD CABINET WANTED, capacity 300; good 
hg piece of furniture; walnut preferred. Box 

° 

RETAIL DEALERS.—Deleted Classical Records 
wanted. Particulars required of any you may have 
in stock.—Box No. 1258. 

SAINT-SAENS 3, Bruckner 7, Shostakovitch 7, 
Schmitt Tragedy of Salomé. Only fibred; excellent 
condition.—Mills, 42, Slewins Lane, Romford, 
Essex. 

THEATRE ORGAN RECORDS required, especially 
Maclean, Torch, Bollington, and other deletions. 
Not Foort, Dixon, or Macpherson. Also Cunning- 
ham, Pattman, Thalben-Ball deletions. State 
price. —P. Nuzum, “The Glen,” Victoria Road, 
Georgetown, Jersev, C.1. 

““ THE GRAMOPIIONE,” Feb., 1946; state price. 
—Mrs. Voss, 89, Castellain Mansions, London, W.9. 

URGENT.—Album (Utility) and Notes for 
Brahms First (Weingartner).—Geddes, 69, Holburn 
Street, Aberdeen. 

URGENTLY WANTED.—Poulenc “ Pastourelle,” 
H.M.V. DB.2247, 10s. offered.—E. Garden, 3, Mer- 
chis‘on Gardens, Edinburgh. 

URGENTLY. — A.C./D.C. Motor. or A.C./DC. 
Record Plaver.—Smeetin, 18, Perryn Road, Acton. 

VOCAL SCORES “Die Fledermaus” wanted 
urgently. 10s. each offered for clean condition.— 
Write Alan Turner Opera Company, Spa Lane 
Mills, Derby. 


















































WANTED.—Good fibred condition, “ Addio del 
Passato”’ (Traviata), H.M.V. DA.216. For Sale, 
= == Radiogram, £35. At Edgware.—Box 
(7) 





WANTED.—Decca CA.8025, Sittard, “ Toccata 
and Fugue D minor,” two copies, perfect condition 
only.—Barnes and Avis, Ltd., 140, Friar Street, 
Reading, Berks. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. DB.2146, “‘ Galliard,”’ Colum. 
bia DB.2110, ‘‘ The Lark in the Clear Air.” Liberal 
prices paid for good discs—Rev. Andrew Duncan, 
Kinnachan House, Uppingham, Rutland. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Decca X.236-7. Good 
price paid._-Apply Miss Burton, Third Floor, 142, 
Wardour Street, London, W.1. Gerrard 9090. 

WANTED.—Record Reproducer, Player or Desk; 
perfect condition; state price—Brown, 169, Sey- 
mour Place, Marylebone, W.1. 

WANTED.—Following H.M.V. discs (good condi- 
tion), B.6252, B.6315, B.6368, B.6328, B.8931, B.5312. 
—-Box No. 1090. 


WANTED.—Pre-War Albums. H.M.V. No. 146, 
229, 281, and 320; Columbia No. 284. Must be in 
first class condition. State price—Box No. 1118. 


WANTED URGENTLY, Deleted Record, H.M.V. 
DB1350 Cesar Franck Sonata in A, 4th Movement. 
Write—Sidery, 121, Grove Road, Sheffield, 7; or 
*‘phone SHEFF. 72554. 


WANTED.—Elgar ‘‘ Caractacus,” H.M.V. DB.2142. 
—Brett, ‘‘ Bemerton,” Exe Vale Road, Countess 
Weir, Exeter. 


WANTED.—The following Noel Goward in good 
condition:—H.M.V. C.2817, C.2816, C.2815, B.2719, 
B.2720, B.3158, B.3794, ’B.4001, B.4270, B.8234, 
4% B.8414.—Miss Keay, 7, Hyde Park Gate, 

.W.7. 


























-netic Pick-up, £5; 
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10s. PER RECORD PAID for fibred copies of 
H.M.V. Nos. EG.2843, EG.2996, EG.1604, EG.2762, 
EG.2809, EG.2653, EG.3284, EG.2774, EG.2811, 
EH.906. Marches from H.M.V. German Series.— 
Willmott, Wistaria Cottages, Areley Kings, Stour- 
port-on-Severn, ‘Worcs. 

4/- FOR FIBRED RECORDS, up to £1. 
deletions.—143, Spencer Street, Norwich. 

25s. EACH OFFERED for Moriz Rosenthal Victor 
and Ultraphone Recordings. 12s. 6d. for Emil 
Sauer “Valse Oubliée’’ (Liszt), on Columbia 
LX.807.—Eves, 149, Adelaide Road, London, N.W.3. 





Vocal 








FOR SALE 


A BIG SELECTION of fibred Classical Records, 
including rare deletions and foreign.—Box No. 752. 

A LARGE COLLECTION Orchestral and Opera- 
tics, including many deletions.—Diamond. 174, 
Monument Road, Birmingham. 

ALL NEW VALVES, completely overhauled May, 
1947, and not used since, H.M.V. Superhet Radio- 
gram, automatic record changer, Model 570. Best 
offer over £50.—Richard Arnell, 52, Seymour Street, 
W.1. AMB. 1925. 

AMERICAN Columbia and Victor Catalogues and 
Supplements. Gaisburg’s ‘‘ Music on Record,” 
“Opera at Home,” paper covers, few fibred 
Classics, Marconi No. 25 Pickup, brand new.— 
Parker, 59, Wellesley Road, Great Yarmouth. 

AMERICAN and Continental Swing/Jazz, 20 
labels; large s.a.e.—Charles Thompson, 78, St. 
George’s Square, London, 8.W.1. 

AVOID AUSTERITY! 1939 H.M.V. Portable de 
Luxe, blue morocco, in perfect condition. Offers 
over £12.—Simpson, 33, Salisbury Avenue, Cheam, 
Surrey. 

BACH 2nd (Huberman), V—W. 4th, and several 

others; send for details.—Mould, 62, Dudley Road, 
Tipton, Staffs. 
“BAKER “SELHURST,” 12-in. Auditorium Speaker, 
new, unused; invoice, April, 1947; £4.—Walker, 
135, Hough Lane, Wombwell, Yorks. 
“BERLIOZ Fantastic (Walter), 30s.; 
(Harty), 3s.; Corsair (Harty), 3s.; Beatrice 
(Cameron), 3s.—Smith, 134, Scalpcliffe Road, Bur- 
ton-on-Trent. 

BEETHOVEN 127 (Lener). 
Sonata (Cortot), 20s.; Schubert A Minor Quartet, 
Quartettsatz (Kolisch), 22s.; perfect condition.— 
Mervyn-Jones, 26, Canterbury Avenue, Sheffield, 10. 

BEETHOVEN EROICA (De Sabata) (auto), as 
new, 30s.; Beethoven 5th (Weingartner), fibred. 
18s.; Beethoven 5th (Toscanini), steeled, 12s.; 
Sibelius 7th (Golschmann), slightly steeled, 10s. 6d. 
—John Gurmer, 65, Heythorp Street, Southfields, 
London, S.W.18. 

“BEETHOVEN QUARTETS (fibred), Op. 18/3 and 
Op. 59/2 (Lener). Wanted.—Op. 18/2 (Budapest) .—- 
Fox, 10, Ashley Park South, Aberdeen. 

BOOKS.—Kobbe Opera, Opera at Home, Albani 

Memories. Melba apemertes, Paderewski Memories, 
Berlioz Orchestration (German Text), Edmond 
Kean, Jean de Reszke (Leiser) and others.—Box 
No. 1266. 
BRAHMS’ REQUIEM, excerpts, six records, 44s. 
Beethoven’s ‘“‘ Missa Solemnis,’’ excerpts, five re- 
cords, 6s. each. Rachmaninov, Concerto No. 2 
(Moiseiwitsch), pre-war album, 2ls. HM.V. 
Gramophone, Model 163, oak, fitted extra E.M.G. 
fibre-tuned soundbox, £16, or set components. 
Books on Music and Opera, s.a.e. for details. 
Wanted.—H.M.V. E.466, Missa Octavi Toni.—N. W. 
Barnes, 165, Green Lane, Norbury, S.W.16. 

BRAND NEW OPERATIC RECORDS issued in 
Italy since 1940, including complete Operas not 
issued in England.—Apply Beneducci, 299, White- 
horse Lane, South Norwood, London, S.E.25. 

CELEBRITY DELETIONS. — New _ condition, 
H.M.V. DO.100-101, DM.105, 110, 114, DK.101, 105, 
108, 116, 119, 121: 054129. £3 each or near offer. 
Also 30 deletions partly worn, £3 lot.—Box No. 1149. 

COLUMBIA PORTABLE, fitted Cosmocord Mag- 
Garrard Motor and 12-inch 
Turntable, £4; Collaro Magnetic Pick-up, 30s. 
Fibred: Haydn “London” (Beecham); ‘ Oxford ”’ 
(Bruno Walter); Mozart ‘Paris’ (Beecham), 
5s. 6d. per disc. Delius Violin (Sammons-Sargent), 





























20s.; Chopin B Minor 























10s, 6d.—Calvert, 65, Albany Park Road, Kingston- - 


on-Thames. 

COLUMBIA DOUBLE SPRING MOTOR, 12-inch 
Turntable, splendid condition, Tonearm, Columbia 
Soundbox, internal Horn, suit builder own 
machine, £3 the lot. Also Meltrope Soundbox, 
requires re-tuning, 10s.—Thompson, 18, Silverdale 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 





YOUR PRICE PAID for H.M.V. B.4254, or Parlo- 
phone E.11078, ‘‘Tea House with a Hundred 
Steps.’’—Challis, 38, George V. Avenue, Worthing, 
Sussex. 


COLUMBIA Triple Spring Motor, large turntable, 
ball-bearing tonearm, twin horns, perfect, 
Offers? Inspection, Birmingham, or 24, Carrwood 
Road, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 





YOUR UNWANTED RECORDS PURCHASED. 
Large or small quantities. High prices paid. Write 
or call.—H. C. Harridge, 3, Lisle Street, W.C.2. 


COLLARO MIXED AUTO-CHANGER, fitted Lex- 
ington moving coil pick-up, transformer, 2 sap- 
phires, £21.—Box No. 1253. 


Royal Hunt 
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“ CELLO CONCERTO A MINOR,” F. Schube::, 
Cassado, 30s.; ‘‘ Piano Concerto A Minor,” Greiz, 
Fanny Davies and Royal Philharmonic, 30: 
“Fire Bird,”’ Orchestra Symphonique, Stravins!:, 
30s.—Box No. 1265. : 

CONCERTOS BOUGHT. RECENTLY, perfect con- 
dition, but suit only electric equipment: Brahiis 
Second (Horowitz), Tchaikowsky First (Horowit:), 
Rachmaninov Second (Composer). Bargain for £5. 
No offers.—’Phone Perivale 5298 after Sept. 81h. 

DECCA DECOLA REPRODUCER, absolute perfect 
condition throughout, mahogany cabinet; demon. 
stration given; £150.—Write Brampton, 30, Plim- 
soll Road, Finsbury Park, N.4. 

DELETED RECORDS.—Rare Vocals, 
and Light Music. 
1236. i 

DELETIONS, fibred.—Atterberg Symphony, Bloch 
Violin Concerto, Brahms Piano Quintet (Serkin), 
Dvorak Quartet G, Fauré Violin Sonata, Rach- 
maninov 3rd Symphony, Ravel Quartet (Lener). 
Offers?—Box No. 1275. 

EDISON PHONOGRAPH with 75 Cylinders, in- 
cluding recordings: Lauder, Forde, Reeve, Bluff, 
F, Fields. What offers?—Box No. 1264 Ph 

EXPERT JUNIOR, including low table, oak, £18. 
Buyer to collect—Watson, ‘‘ Beauly,” Redhill, 
Four Marks, Alton, Hants. a 

EXPERT SPRING MOTOR GRAMOPHONE and 
Record Cabinet to hold about three hundred 
records.—Box No. 1189 i 

FIBRED.—Beethoven Piano Sonata Society, 
Volume 3, or exchange for Volume 6.—210, Wells 
Road, Nottingham. 

FIBRED BEETHOVEN “EMPEROR ” (Kempft), 
Violin (Freund), Mendelssohn Scotch, Rach- 
maninov 3rd, parts Bayreuth unplayed, Rossiniana 
(Beecham), Schubert 5 (Telefunken). Offers? 
Many deleted sets, including Chamber Music. Also 
current.—Box No. 1274. Mi 

FOR SALE.—Large size E.M.G. hand-made 
Gramophone, electrically driven, perfect condition. 
Pric> £35. By appointment.—Chiswick 0695. __ 

FOR SALE.—Interesting books, Melba, Puccini, 
etc. List free on application.—Box No. 1217. 

FOR SALE.—One-sided “ Victrola’s”” by Enrico 
Caruso, 87017, ‘‘La Donna é Mobile,” 87321, “A 
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Classical 
Send your wants lists.—Box No. 
































Dream.” Offers?—Brown, 27, Lindsell Road. 
Altrincham, Cheshire. ees 
GOOD NEWS for Record Collectors! We have 


now moved to new and larger premises in the 
West End, and have a stock of over 7,000 fibre 
played records, including hundreds of interesting 
deletions. For those who can call the hours of 
business are daily, except Thursday, from 11 a.m. 
to 5.30 p.m. Our regular monthly list, now for 
provincial clients only, will consist of 24 pages. 
and will be sent on application.—H. C. Harridge, 
3, Lisle Street, W.C.2 (3 minutes from Leicester 
Square or Piccadilly Stations). 

“ GRAMOPHONE,” April, 1923, to December, 
1941, unbound; fifteen of the 223 issues missing. 
Offers?—Malone, 89, Emmet Road, Dublin. 

HIGH FIDELITY custom-built Electric Gramo- 
phone with Lexington moving coil pick-up and pre- 
amplifier, RRC 25-watt output amplifier adapted 
specially, Paillard induction motor with auto-stop, 
Goodman speaker, cases by Paxman, amplifiers re- 
motely controlled. £70 or near offer. Marconi- 
phone 1947 model T10A, 5 valve, 3 band, A.C. 
wireless, in new condition, £20. American General- 
Electric semi-miniature 6-valve push button wire- 
less with built-in aerial; good condition; £15 or 
near offer. H.M.V. Radiogram, fitted with Collaro 
crystal pickup, £20 or offer. H.M.V. Table Model 
Acoustic Gramophone in good conditfon, £8 or near 
offer. Lexington Senior moving coil pickup as new, 
recently checked by the makers, complete with one 
sapphire needle, £5 10s. Rothermel crystal Pickup 
with needle pressure adjuster, £3 10s. Very long- 
running clockwork Gramophone Motor of robust 
construction, in good condition, £5 or offer.—C. E. 
Byntin , 39, Alexandra Close, South Harrow, Mdx. 

H.M.V. RECORDS, “Patience,” “Princess Ida,” 
“ Ruddigore,” good condition, complete with 
albums. Offers?—Box 1213. a 

H.M.V. 163, Re-entrant, mahogany Gramophone. 
good condition, £25 or nearest offer; delivery 
arranged.—Andre Smith, 1801, London Road, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

H.M.V. “‘ EXHIBITION ” TABLE GRAND, 
mahogany, Gramophone; perfect condition; £7.— 
R. Mills, 17, Chandos Avenue, Ealing, W.5. 

H.M.V. 580 AUTO-RADIOGRAM, nine valves, 
fitted with extra Rothermel Crystal Pick-up in 
addition to H.M.V. Electro-Magnetic Pick-up; per- 
fect condition; viewed evenings; £75.—-Bright, 
“ Brentwood,” Lymington, Hants. 


“LITTLE SILVER RING,” Clara Butt, 10s.; 
“ Perle du Bresil,’’ Galli Curci, Victrola, 74552, 21s. 
Deleted Records by Gluck, Tauber, Marcia Cebo- 
tari, Gigli, Schipa, Caruso, McCormack, Franz 
Volker.—Box No. 1223. 
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BETTER POINTS FASTER: For best results 

and longer life from IM Needles, the IM Pointmaster has 
been specially designed. It is the only needle 

sharpener that gives you an accurately-shaped point, 
automatically, in just 30 seconds. Equipped with an 
adjustable, easy-grip needle-holder, to take all lengths 
and thicknesses of needles. Price 4/6 plus purchase tax. 
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TOPS FOR TONE: IM Needles banish record wear 
and needle hiss completely. They reproduce the ~ 
entire frequency range capable of being recorded. 

They are suitable for every type of instrument, 

including automatic record changers. Each needle 

plays, with repointing, up to 100 record sides. 

Price 2/- per box of ten needles plus purchase tax. 





RECORD STORAGE SOLVED: The new IM RAK holds 

50 records, 10 in. and 12 in., requires little more space than a 
medium-sized table lamp. Every record easy to get at. Every 
division individually numbered. Records firmly held, and 
cushioned, between resilient plastic-covered divisions. Wide 
choice of gay colours. ‘Price 29/6 plus 6/5 tax. Optional dustproof 
cover 7/9, plus 1/83. 


Specially_designed for use with light-weight pick-ups, a new 
IM miniature needle is now available. This new smaller needle 
offers you the same faultless reproductive qualities, long-playing 
life and complete absence of needle hiss which have made 
IM Needles famous throughout the world. If your local shop 
cannot help you, please Write to the address below for details 
of your nearest IM supplier. 


> 


PRODUCTS OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 3 MUSEUM 5944 
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LINGUAPHONE FRENCH and POLISH Courses, 
in perfect order. Prices by arrangement.—Graham, 
Mount Pleasant, Blencowe, Penrith. 

OPERATIC AND ORCHESTRAL RECORDS, in- 
cluding rarities; Miniature Scores and Music 
Books; s.a.e. for details—Thomas, 143, Bishop 
Road, Bristol, 7. es 

PAM AMPLIFIER, Record Player, and one 10- 
watt Speaker, £39. Also some Record Storage 
Albums, 10 inch and 12 inch, various capacities, 
at 9d. per pocket.—Box No. 1186. 

PATHE CYLINDERS, Caruso, etc. Offers? H.M.V. 
Records, D.1321-1333 (Walkure), 75s.; other dele- 
tions. Fibred.—52, Beaver Road, Ashford, Kent. 

POLYDORS: Beethoven 2nd (Kleiber), Schubert 
5th (Horenstein), also Beethoven’s Battle Sym- 
phony (Parlophone); all fibred.—Offers to Box 
No. 1247. 

RACHMANINOV CONCERTO 2 (Composer); 
Spanish Caprice (Harty); Romeo and Juliet (Men- 
gelberg); Bruckner Overture G minor; 3 Planets 
(Holst); as new; fibred; offers?—NMills, 42, Slewins 
Lane, Romford, Essex. 




















able direct disc taking up to 12-in. Blancks built-in 
amplifier, playback pickup and speaker; ready for 
use for direct recording or from radio. Cost £145 
new June, 1947; sell £120.—Wade, 46, Cottage 
Road, Leeds, 6. Tele. 52363 after 6 p.m. 

RECORD ALBUMS to hold twelve 10-inch 
records, made by American Victor, 10s. each. 
Record Case, black, with two locks, to hold 60 
records, pre-war, hardly used. Price 50s.—Gerrard, 
2a, Dawson Place, London, W.2. 








RECORD PLAYER, H.M.V. 2100B, as new, £8, 
with sapphire.—Box No. 1017. 











RECORDS, Loud Speakers, for sale; s.a.e. please. 
—Kenyon, 18, Grantham Place, Horton, Bradford. 

R.G.D. RADIOGRAM, Model No. 743, perfect 
condition, fine piece of furniture; seen Hampton 
Court; price 51 guineas.—Box No. 1239. 

SALE.—Columbia clockwork Motor, No. 50, and 
Turntable. Offers? Wanted.—H.M.V. Albums 288, 
393. S.a.e.—G. Cowherd, Martins Bank, Lancaster. 

SALE.—Ansseau, Battistini, Boninsegna, Leh- 
mann, Mardones, Pinza, Zenatello, etc. Wanted: 
Fibred Classics, Lachen und Weinen, Schubert.— 
143, Spencer Street, Norwich. 

SALE.—Fibred Auto Beethoven 5th, 7th (Tos- 
canini), 8th (Koussevitsky), 5s. 6d. per disc. 
Wanted.—Auto 5th (Koussevitsky or Furtwangler), 
7th, 8th (Weingartner).—M.G.M., 13, Broadway 
Avenue, Wallasey. 


SEMS and other Organ Records. 




















Dupre, Ger- 


mani, etc. Schubert-Liszt ‘‘ Wanderer.’ S.a.e. for. 


details.—Macklin, Estate Office, Hadleigh, Essex. 

SET LINGUAPHONE RECORDS, German, hardly 
used. What offers?—Box No. 4445. 

SINGLE-SIDED VICTROLA 12 in., 88617 ‘‘Largo” 
(Caruso), 88061 ‘‘ Pagliacci’’ (Caruso), 96200 
“Lucia ’’ (Caruso-Sextet), 89107 ‘‘Ave Maria” 
(McCormack-Kreis!er). What offers?—Box No. 1091. 

SIX AMERICAN V. DISCS:—“ Jack-Armstrong 
Blues,”’ Krupa’s “ Fish Market,’’ and Swing, Jazz 
and Commercial Recordings by American Stars: 
Dorsey, Barnet, Miller, Eldridge, Rich, Stefmeyer. 
Will sell to highest bidder—J. A. Colven, Craven 
Lodge, 11, Twickenham Road, Teddington, Mddx. 

TWO OAK RECORD CABINETS, capacity 350 
and 500, £9 and £11.—Box No. 1255. 

““v” DISCS, Record Cabinet, Caruso, Melba, 
Patti, Giacomelli, Tetrazzini, Farrar, Galli-Curci, 
Gluck.—Box No. 1254. 

VOCALS, fibred, 200; send for free list. Pinza, Dal 
Monte, Schipa, Giannini, Ponselle, Martinelli. 
Norena, Rethberg, Kipnis, Cebotari, Lehmann, 
Janssen, Gigli, De Luca, Tauber, Galli-Curci, De 
Lucia.—P. Rodden, 46, Finnart Street, Greenock 

WITHDRAWN.—Organ: Dupré, Cunningham, 
Commette, Bullock; English Singers; Bliss Viola 
Sonata; Juon Symphony; Schumann 11th Trio. 
Ligeunerlieder-Evans, complete, Love of Three 
Oranges. Bronwen 3, Columbia. Webern Trio. 
Turina Danzas Fantasticas. Islamey Orch. Ireland 
‘Cello Sonata. Handel Passacaglia Arrietta, Harty. 
—Stables, 28, Henley Road, Leicester. 





























1916 10-WATT HIGH FIDELITY P.P. A.C./D.C. 
AMPLIFIER by Crane (Liverpool), full bass cor- 
rection, separate bass, treble controls, in light oak 
ease, designed for connoisseur p.u. condition per- 
fect. Best offer over £20. Also private collection 
fibred Records, some albums, includes deletions. 
DB. series, 5s. each. Others pro rata; s.a.e. for 
list.—Gregory, 9, Wilton Avenue, Southampton. 
Tel. 3323 after 6 p.m. 

2,000 RECORDS, Classical, Opera and Operetta 
Selections and Excerpts, musical comedy and 
revue, light music, hundreds of Dance (many 
H.M.V. B.5000 series), complete Gilbert and Sulli- 
van sets, mostly deletions. Send wants and s.a.e. 
No callers.—Side, 13, Gade Avenue, Watford. 
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TRADE 


Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of six shillings. 

A WIDE SELECTION of fibre-played Records at 
tax free prices or less are awaiting your inspection 
at ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner.’’ For the specialist there 
are also a number of deleted, foreign and historic 
items. Our stock is too large for a complete 
listing, but for out-of-town collectors we have com- 
piled a list of books on matters musical, and the 
foreign and deleted records. A copy will be for- 
warded on receipt of a sixpenny stamp or postal 
order.—‘‘ Collectors’ Corner,’’ 211, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2 (opposite the Prince’s Theatre). 
Open daily from 10.30 a.m. to 6.0 p.m. 

CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this 
model gives exceptionally good quality where a 
large amount of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. 
complete with 8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push- 
pull output. 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete 
with 10-inch Rola Speaker, giving a larger output 
and better bass reproduction. £12. 

MODEL $5/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortion- 
less output when needed. 10-watts push-pull out- 
put. Complete with Vitavox or Goodmans 12-inch 
Speaker, £18. 

MODEL D7/12.—Duo-Channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur. It is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the bass 
or treble as desired. Price, complete with two 
speakers, £21. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet ‘‘G” giving 
the technical details of our various models. 

Charies Britain Radio Ltd., Radio House, 2, 
Wilson St.. London, E.C.2. Tel. Bishopsgate 2966. 

BRUNSWICK RECORD CATALOGUES complete 
to June, 1946, 6d. each, from your Music Dealer, 
or 8}d. from Brunswick, Ltd., Branch of the Decca 
Record Co., Ltd., 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 

CONNOISSEUR Light-weight Pick-up with Starr 
Sapphire Stylus. High fidelity and minimum record 
wear; 90s., from stock.—Starr, 8, Dartmouth Park 
Avenue, N.W.5. 

CONNOISSEURS.—We are now able to under- 
take all types of work on high-fidelity audio and 
radio equipment either to your own design or to 
our own. We specialise in fitting moving-coil 
pick-ups and the addition of pre-amplifiers and 
tone-control stages to existing amplifiers. Our 
8-watt high quality amplifiers, suitable for use 
with moving-coil pick-up and fitted with inde- 
pendent bass and treble controls, is now on show 
at Messrs. Wallace Heaton’s, of New Bond Street, 
and at our own workshops. For advice on any 
Hi-Fi problem write or call to Martin Slater 
Radio, 96, Wardour Street, London, W.1. ‘Phone: 
GERrard 4681. 

FEW GARRARD SPRING MOTORS, No. 20, as 
new. Motors only 25s., with turntables, fittings, 
35s.—Jusztusz, 80, Weirdale Avenue, London, N.20. 

HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCTION demands a 
high fidelity Amplifier. May we send you details 
of our latest Quality Amplifier, specially designed 
for use with the moving coil pick-ups, and to 
satisfy the most discriminating of music lovers?— 
Hifi Limited, 150, Upper High Street, Lye, Worcs. 

INTRODUCING R.M. THORN SHARPENER, on 
sale September Ist, price, including purchase tax, 
9s. post free. Embodying the following special fea- 
tures:—Will repoint Miniature, Thin, Medium or 
Thick Needles, is completely unbreakable, attrac- 
tively finished in silver plate. Every Sharpener 
individually tested before despatch, and guaran- 
teed up to the high standard of all R.M. products. 
Are you using our specially selected hand-made 
and graded Thorn Needles? Miniature, Thin, 
Medium or Thick, price 2s, 6d. for ten. Also avail- 
able R.M. Chuck to fit the ‘‘ Imhof” type Sharp- 
ener, adapting it to repoint Miniature Thorns, 
complete with special abrasive, 2s. 54d. Replace- 
ment abrasives, 6 for 1s. 3d.—R.M. Thorn Needles, 
71, Grange Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

MOLINEUX’S are largest Record Stockists in 
the North. Post orders over £2, carriage paid. 
Liberal exchange allowances used Titles in good 
































condition; also small quantities or complete col- © 


lections purchased for cash. Excellent selection 
Used Records always available. Complete Sets 
listed. Others Personal Choice Only.—Molineux 
& Son, Ltd. (Blackfriars 4634), Bridge Street, and 
Deansgate Corner, Manchester,3. 

MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a.—Write 
BCM/MONO6K, W.C.1. 

PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES (non-electric), 
£4 10s. to £7 10s. New condition; fully guaran- 
teed.—Lunts (Dept. G), 4, Woodland Grove, Wood- 
thorpe, Nottingham. Tel. 65910. List free. 
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POST YOUR ORDERS for the following: 
Records, Music, Pick-ups, Players, ’Grams and t.ie 
**Decola,”’ etc., to L. Bland, 5, Exchange Buiij- 
ings, Whitley Bay. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for casi); 
highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, Lii., 
121-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2, Temple Far 
3007. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 
20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerard 8589. 

RADIOGRAMS REBUILT: and Modernised. We 
can convert your present equipment to give high 
fidelity reproduction. Quick service and reason- 
able prices. Advice and estimates free.—For fir- 
ther details write Connoisseur Radio, Room No. 17, 
3. Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 

RADIOGRAM CABINETS, table models, ocak 
veneered fronts, chrome speaker, Grill motor 
board, 15 x 13, lid depth 3 in., dial to right cut 
44 x 34; suit midget or chassis» up to 12 x 8. 
Unrepeatable bargain, £6 10s. each. Six only, ail 
undrilled and modern.—Burman, 64, Reighton 
Road, Clapton, E.5. 

RADIO UNLIMITED, 16, Carnarvon Road, Ley- 
ton, E.10. Always a splendid selection of record 
reproducers. Radiograms, Players, Desks, Ampli- 
fiers, Speakers, Pick-ups, Chassis, Components, 
Micrograms, Tuning Units, Kits, etc. Prompt mail 
order service. S.a.e. full detailed list. 

RECORDS.—Largest stock of Classic and Swing 
in Essex; post your orders; 24-hour service.— 
Fishers, 209-211, North Street, Romford, Essex. 
‘Phone: Rom. 3986. 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds. 

THE GRAHAM RECORD SERVICE specialise in 
Rare Vocal Records by famous Operatic and Con- 
cert Artis‘s. Lists will be forwarded by Air Mail 
to all who have ordered from previous lists in 
reasonable quantities, free of charge. As postage 
on lists is from 3s. to 4s. each, orders of less 
than £3 (available items) will be charged the 
postage of lists on their order. Collectors who 
forward 12s. for an annual delivery of the list 
will have their money refunded if reasonable 
orders are not forthcoming.—The Graham Record 
Service, 186, Highbury Hill, London, N.5. ’Phone: 
CAN 2341, 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISER wishes to purchase ' Business, 
which must have H.M.V. Agency, for the sale of 
Gramophone Records.—Box No. 1233. a 

ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY is a high- 
class Subscription Library of 4,000 Records; postai 
service; latest records; s.a.e.—Box No. 42 

A POSTAL RECORD LIBRARY, Deletions in- 
cluded; s.a.e.—A. H. Buckley, 42, Avenue Rise, 
Bushey, Herts. 

ARDENT OPERATIC GRAMOPHILE (38) desires 
to correspond with lady, similar taste; West 
London area.—Box No. 896. 

BIRMINGHAM COLLECTOR announces new 
Record Service; s.a.e. please.—Box No. 1214. __ 

CURIOS, Antiques, musical instruments, second- 
hand records, high fidelity electric reproducers, 
bought, sold or exchanged.—The Curio Shop, 2b, 
Caunce Street, Blackpool. 
~YMPROVE YOUR SOUNDBOX 100%. Louder, 
richer, clearer; genuine vast improvement. Par- 
ticulars, stamp.—Tracy, 2, Akehurst Street, Roe- 
hampton, S.W.15. o 

LONDONER with many new Records would like 
to correspond with a lady who enjoys the Classics. 
—BM/FMK, London, W.C.1. as 

MUSIC LOVER seeks post, musical and office 
experience.—Box No. 91. . 

PARADOX BOOKLET, 1s.; New Paradox, 10s.; 
Ultra-Paradox, 7s. 6d.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, F.R.S.A., 
Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup, Lancs. 

YOUNG EX-SERVICE MUSIC LOVER, concert- 
going occasionally, new to London, would like to 
meet ex-Wren or V.A.D.—Box No. 1005. ars 

YOUNG LADY, 21, would like to hear from 
lovers of Classical Music.—Box No. 1167. 

YOUNG LADY (25), Liverpool, wishes to corre- 
spond with young man interested in Classical 
Music. Box No. 1129. 

YOUNG MAN (24) would like to meet Girl inter- 
— in recorded music; London area.—Box No. 
1062. 

YOUNG MUSICAL GENTLEMAN, with good 
education, very keen on Gramophone Records, 
seeks employment in a Retail Establishment, one 
not necessarily in district of residence, but 
within living distance of home.—Lionel Levy, 32, 
Essenden Road, Sanderstead. 
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A SUPERB INSTRUMENT FOR THE PERFECT 
REPRODUCTION OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Here at last is an instrument which will give you the perfect record reproduction 
of which you have dreamed . . . the full beauty of the quiet passages . . . the excitement 
of the finale . . . the vigour of the bass . . . the trill of the soprano. And the 
Collaro Microgram is completely self contained . . . completely portable. Just plug 
in. . . andjhear your records as they were meant to be heard. Ask to hear 
the Microgram at your usual dealers . . . or write to address below for Illustrated 


ne: See the Microgram and the Collaro Gramophone Components 
on STAND 35 at RADIOLYMPIA Oct. 1 to Oct. 11 


Te ((OLLARE | 


tCcVoadi'atl it ‘DE LUXE’ MODEL £19 : 19 
Plus Purchase Tax £4 : 8 

P . @ STANDARD MODEL £16 : 16 
vrlable tamophone Plus Purchase Tax ‘£3 : (4 


Trade enquiries to: Collaro Ltd., Ripple Works, By-Pass Rd., Barking, Essex Telephone : Rippleway 3333 
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THE HOME OF MUSIC| 


WE NOW HAVE AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
PURCHASE :— 


PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES 
H.M.V. COLUMBIA. DECCA 


Technical data 


1. Total weight of moving mass .090 grams (including 
needle). 











, PICK-UPS 
2. Only 30 grams required at needle point for correct pl aot dtl al 
tracking. ” ROTHERMEL. GOLDRING. CONNOISSEUR 
3. Constant velocity—-no bass or treble resonance. RADIO 





D2 P11 1 D1 S/S S/S S/R 0/8 0/8 0/ RYO O'R \8 


TACT AE AE SAT PO OE 


4. The output is sufficient to load a 3-stage amplifier HM. DECCA. MURPHY. PYE. BUSH, etc. 





APAR PLE EAR HARTA .2 AAA RTARTA AAR 




















direct from pick-up. When fitted with special 
coupling —— will load a 2-stage amplifier ELECTRIC PLAYING TABLES 
or a good commercial set. 
5. Amazingly low noise level from surface of record. H.M.V. COLUMBIA. A/C MAINS 
Look for the new lightweight, long-playing needles made by a in 
4. h. Seoien fir te CONHOMSSEUR : TELEVISION :: RADIOGRAMS :: DECOLAS 
Pick-up, 54s. plus 11s. 8}d. purchase tax. Transformer, 13s. net. : § A LARGE STOCK OF CLASSICAL AND SWING 
i ee eee oe ee a: ! 5 RECORDINGS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
‘Bees... nn a sr a a 
Meadtiianiie: : § PERSONAL SHOPPERS ONLY 
A. R. SUGDEN & Co., (Engineers) Ltd 2 19, HIGH STREET, WHITECHAPEL, E.! 
BRIGHOUSE, YORKSHIRE 3 Tel. : Royal 4656-7 
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CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


CAN SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT ITEMS 


VORTEXION RECORD REPRODUCER 
CHASSIS 





This is a development of the A.C. 20 amplifier with special 
attention to low noise level, good response (30-18,000 cps.) 
and low harmonic distortion (1 per cent. at 10 watts). Suitable 
for any type of pick-up with switch for record compensation, 
double negative feedback circuit to minimise distortion 
generated by speaker. Has fitted plug to supply 6.3 v. 3 amp. 
L.T.- and 300 v. 30 M.a. H.T. to a mixer or feeder unit. 


Price £21 Os. Od 


VITAVOX 12° P.M. SPEAKER 


Strongly recommended for use with the Vortexion Record 
Reproducer Chassis. Price: £7 


ROTHERMEL-BRUSH PIEZO-CRYSTAL 
PICK-UP 


Predominant characteristics are clearness of attack, extreme 
sensitivity resulting in exceptionally good output volume and 
an extended frequency response range. In this senior model 


a torsion bimorph is employed, the whole assembly bein 
sealed in a die cast container. Frequency response 50-8000 


cycles per second. 
Price : £2 16s. 3d. including Purchase Tax. 


NEW ROTHERMEL 
‘SAPPHIRE’ HIGH FIDELITY 
GRAMOPHONE NEEDLE 


Indispensable if the enjoyment of 
brilliant reproduction of the full tonaj 
scale is to be ensured. Lasts 2 years without changing. 


Price : 12s. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 
Trailer type 12s. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 
All packing and carriage free. 
Full instructional literature supplied with each of these items. 





Consult us on any point regarding gramophone equipment. 
for servicing we have a special Service Department at No. 1 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Write, call or "phone the Managing Director, 


M. Apple, 
M. ALLEN (RADIO) LTD., 
113 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 8734 








crete emcees erent anninian atl 


COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out and 
attached to any enquiry (other than Classified 
Advertisements, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope, if a personal answer is 
desired. Available until September 30th 
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THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP | 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 


WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 
CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 

















GRAMOPHONE RECORD 
SUPPLEMENT 


You may subscribe to our RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
and keep informed of all important American 
and European releases, for $1.00 yearly, starting 
with January, 1947, issue. 


The Gramophone Shop, Inc. 


(No branches anywhere) 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 























Now available 
MEZZ MEzzrow’s famous autobiography 


Really the Blues 


**Rich, racy American idiom, packed with the raw excitement of 
surreptitious glimpses of things never meant to be seen.”’ 
Most sensational addition to the literature of jazz ever published. 
The book everybody has been waiting for. 
“ Most provocative jazz story of the age.’’—Melody Maker. 
“Should be read by everyone interested. Most revealing book about 
jazz yet published .’’—Musical Express. 


Cloth, demy. 388 pages. 3 appendixes, complete glossary and index. 
All music and 5s. or 15s. 6d. posted 
book stores nett direct from 


MUSICIANS PRESS LTD 


114-116 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 








TO ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


Membership of the Yorkshire Gramophone 
Library allows you to hear newand unfamiliar 
works as well (as your favourite music at 
a fraction of the cost of purchasing records. 


Complete list 2/9 
168 BRIGGATE, LEEDS, 1. 


Details free. 
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ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 


If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our Used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 














SCRAPPING YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT ? 


Take advantage of the many technical advances now 
— available for the discriminating listener 





SPEAKERS PICK-UPS 
trond C HARLES -«:: 
Vitavox Connoisseur 
Goodmans Rothermel 


=" AMPLIFIERS = 


le Palace Gate, Kensington, London, W.8 


(2 minutes from the Albert Hall and High Street Kensington Station) 
Telephone: WéEStern 3350 

INFINITE BAFFLES and ACOUSTIC CHAMBERS—the answer to your 
speaker mounting problems TWIN CONE SPEAKERS for extended treble 
range. OVING COIL PICK-UPS—capable of a ao = 
recorded frequencies... . YOU ARE WELCOME to you 

records and hear the difference on the famous CHARLES" AMPLIFIERS 
High Fidelity units with the EXCLUSIVE Cathode Follower non-distorting 
circuits. Please send stamp for Comprehensive Catalogue. 














ALL THE LATEST RECORDS 


Classical — Swing oo Popular. Hear them at our Music Salons 


Cc i Assi ts will help and Advise 





RECORD PLAYERS 


PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES 
LATEST MODELS AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 


RADIOGRAMS AND TELEVISION 


CITY SALE & EXCHANGE (1929) LTD. 


4 Doors West of Ludgate Circus 








SHOP FOR’ SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


90/94 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. Central 9391/2 
We give the best cash and e@ prices. 


Consult *% — s sllingy wis whale libraries or 


THE DRAWDA HALL. ‘BOOKSHOP 














MAINSPRINGS 
Wholesale Only 
George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
Ss anne o 
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FOR RECORD 
REPRODUCTION 


HIS new Trix Model 
automatic record 
changer reproducer is 
now available from stock. 


It is designed for high 
fidelity reproduction of 
gramophone records. 
Special tone control 
circuits provide indepen- 
dent control of bass, 
treble and middle fre- 
quency response, and 
give substantial lift when 
desired, at either end of 
the frequency range. 


Also available from stock : 
the Trix T633B 30-watt 
AUTO CHANGER 
REPRODUCER. 





TRIX T614 
SPECIFICATION 
Power output 15 watts. 


Output impedances 4-15 
ohms, 


15-2000 ohms (9 
ratios). 


Valves: : EF 37. 
1 EC 31. 
2 KT 66, 
1 5Z4G 
(or equivalents). 
Garrard auto-changer. 
Light-weight pick-up head 
and sapphire needle. 
Dimensions: 16” x 154” x 18” 
(plus handles). 
£74 17s. 6d. 


(Packing cases charged £3 
extra, refundable on 
return.) 


We cordially invite your enquiries for : 


Quality amplifiers 

Loud speakers 

Pick-ups 

H.F. feeder 
chassis form 


units in 


Tone Controls 

Mixer units 
Non-magnetic turntables 
Sapphire needles 


and other equipment specially designed to bring your 
sound reproduction up to the highest level possible. 


Can be seen and heard at: 


16 Leeming Street, Mansfield 
53 High — Scunthorpe 


VALLANCE $ 
VY Mlance & Davison Ltd 






144 BRIGGATE, LEEDS, 1 
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A selected list of fine recordings 


that should be in every collector’s library 





HEIFETZ 
and the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by BARBIROLLI 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, 
Op. 28 —Saint-Saéns - - DB 25680 


RUBINSTEIN 
Scherzo No. 2 in B Flat Minor, Op. 31. — 
Chopin - - - . - DB 1916 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 
The Swan of Tuonela— Sibelius - DB 5832 


TOSCANINI 
conducting the 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Adagio for Strings — Barber - - DB 6180 


BRUNO WALTER 
conducting the 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Adagietto from Symphony No. 5 — Mahler 
DB 3406 


TITO SCHIPA & MAFALDA FAVERO 
Cherry Duet—from ‘‘L’Amico Fritz’’— 
Mascagni - - - - DB 3067 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
accompanied by MARCEL GAZELLE 
Roumanian Folk Dances — Bartok arr. Szekely 
DB 6178 


JUSSI BJORLING 
Come un bel—from ‘‘Andrea Chenier’’— 
Giordano ; Amor ti vieta— from ‘* Fedora’’ 
—Giorduno - - - - DA 1836 





GIGLI 
with the BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA 
Romanza di Federico from ‘‘ L’ Arlesiana’’— 
Cita; Panis Angelicus — César Franck 
DB 2914 


RUSSIAN METROPOLITAN CHURCH 
CHOIR IN PARIS 
Lord, hear my Prayer—Archangelski ; | believe 
(The Creed) —Gretchaninoff - C2206 


LEON GOOSSENS 
and the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by EUGENE GOOSSENS 


Concerto Grosso in B Flat Major — Handel 
C 2993 


CONSTANT LAMBERT 
STRING ORCHESTRA 


‘* Capriol’’ Suite— Warlock - - C2904 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
A Shropshire Lad — Rhapsody — Butterworth 
C 3287 


MOISEIWITSCH 


Toccata—Khatchatourian ; Russian Fairy Tale 
— Medtner - . - - C 3397 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 
conducted by SIR HUGH ROBERTON 
The Herdmaiden’s Song—Oid Gaelic Aii 
arr. Roberton; 1 live not where I love— 
Traditional arr. Shaw - - Bosoi 
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